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We tender our thanks to the Hon, C. F. Mrer- 
ckER, for a copy of his Report on Roads and Canals, 
to Congress, in April, 1824. 

Also, to Col. Wetmorr, of the Assembly, and 
to Jonn B. Jervis, Honmes Hutcuinson, and Fre. 
pERick C. Mitts, Esqs., for copies of their Re. 
port relative to the cost of Canals and Railroads. 





New-York and Erte Rariroap.——The first feel- 
ings of indignation towards those who caused the 
rejection of the bill to aid and expedite the con- 
struction of the New-York and Erie Railroad, 
having subsided, the liberal mind naturally seeks 
for the cause why those citizens who have been 
so much benefitted by the canai system, are so 
hostile to a project which promises so greatly to 
facilitate the business and intercourse of the 
State? Is it purely out of charity to their less 
enlightened neighbors, who have been so unfortu- 
nate as to ‘‘ reside in those counties so largely in- 
fested by wolves?” Or is it for want of intelli- 
gence, and a just knowledge of the true merits 
of the question? Or rather, Pure selfishness— 
which induces them to believe that the route 
past their doors must of course be the most di- 
rect to market—even if it should be the farthest 
way round ? 

It is true that the favored many, who have 
been made so, and become so, by the liberal poli- 
cy heretofore adopted by liberal men, and by 
them designed to be continued as the settled poli- 

cy of the State, have mingled more with society, 
and may therefore be more courtly and polished in 





their manners; but we should doubt exceedingly 








of their being more honest, or more deserving ; 
and therefore we shall see whether they will vote 
their noble selves the necessary amount to com- 
plete those now constructing—to enlarge those 
now in use—or to commence new works ? 

The following paragraph from an Oswego pa- 
per does credit to the Editor. 


*¢ Tt is with feelings of mortification,disappoint- 
ment and regret, that we announce the defeat of 
this bill in the Assembly, on Friday of last week. 
The vote stood 61 t045! Who could have cal. 
culated upon sucha result? Who, in view of the 
strong claims which the southern tier of counties 
have upon the State, and the acknowledged im. 
portance of the proposed road, who could have 
anticipated such a course, at the hands of a Leg. 
islature claiming to be honorable and high mind. 
ed? Noone. We do not hesitate to say, that 
their conduct has been illiberal and unjust in this 
matter, and dishonorable to them as legislators. 
But we console ourselves with the conviction, 
that the matter is not going to rest here. This 
roa must an. will be built. The intelligent and 
enterprising citizens of the souih western coun- 
ties will never sufler themselves to be duped in 
this manner. They have RIGHTS, which they 
will be bold to assert, and we trust found able to 
MAINTAIN. If treated in this way, they will 
be driven to the ballot box for redress. ‘There 
they can make themselves heard—and there they 
will be found. For our humble self, we would 
wave every political consideration, rather than 
submit toa system of persecution, so unjustifiable 
and so dishonorable. No man shall have our 
vote, whether for Governor, or a less responsible 
station, who has not foresight enough, and firm- 
ness enough, and independence enongh, to come 
out boldly and independently in favor of this 
grand improvement.” 





Importance or InTeERNAL [mPROVEMENTS.—Does 
any person desire a more convincing proof of the 
immense value of works of internal improvement, 
than the annexed paragraph? 


The extent of the Coal trade prosecuted on the 
Schuylkill may be inferred from the fact stated in 
a paper presented to the Legislature of Pennsyl-. 
vania in reference to the removal of the Seat of 
Government to Pottsville—* That the aggregate 
of all shipments to foreign countries from the se- 
venteen Collection Districts, commencing with 
Amboy and ending with Wilmington, (N.-C.)— 
which included all Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
and the chief ports of North Carolina,—barely 
exceeded the shipments of coal alone from Schuyl- 
kill county in 1833, ton for ton; and that if the 
trade of the Schuylkill had its station among the 
‘total value of exports’ of the United States, her 





shipments of coal atone (including toll and freight 





to Philadelphia) would amount to one eleventh of 
the whole.”—[Baltimore American.} 


If they do, they must be operated on by a won. 
derful degree of self-interest. 





Avery’s Rorary Eneinz.—In our brief notice 
of this Engine in the last number of the Journal, 
we omitted to state a very important fact in rele. 
tion to the construction of its boiler and chimney. 
It has been deemed a very important matter, 
and great efforts have been made, to construct lo- 
comotives in such a manner as to avoid the dan- 
ger arising from sparks from the chimney—with 
what success others have met, we cannot say; 
but in this respect Mr. Avery has been eminently 
suiecessful—as when we were with it, in running 
near ten miles, not a particle of fire was disco- 
vered to issue from the chimuey—and we are told 
that neither fire nor cinders ever annoy passengers, 
as they never come out of the chimney. 

From further experiments and investigation in 
relation to: this)engine, we are disposed to pre- 
dict—although no pretensions are made to the 
gift of prophecy—that a Locomotive Engine will 
be constructed upon Avery’s plan, within the 
next six months, which shall make a trip from 
Jersey City to Newark, and back again to the 
Ferry, in 45 minutes, with 100 passengers——pass- 
ing the Bergen Hill, with an elevation of 152 feet 
to the mile. 





Chesapeake and Ohio Canal.—The Uniontown 
Democrat has the following paragraph in relation 
to this important work : 

** The Legislature of Maryland has appropria- 
ted two millions of dollars for the presecution of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, which it is 
thought will secure its completion eighteen miles 
above Cumberland.” 

This will bring the termination of that great 
work within about ninety miles of Pittsburgh, and 
there is already a good road throughout the 
whole intervening distance. From the same 
point to Wheeling, the distance will not be less 
than one hundred and thirty miles.—{Pittsburgh 
Gazette | é 


Remarks and Calculations on the best form 
for Railway Bars, and on the defects 
which exist in the present method of sup- 

urting the same. By R. StepHENson, 
ngineer. 

It is abundantly proved, both by expe- 
riment and mathematical demonstration, 
that when a beam is supported at both ends, 
and sustains a load, either uniformly distri- 
buted over the whole-length, or placed at 
any point between the-supports, it is of 
equal strength throughout, if the form be a 











semi-ellipsis. In practice, this form is al. 
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most invariably adopted as the most econo- 
mical, giving the greatest strength with the 
least quantity of material, especially in cast 
iron, which admits of the elliptical ur 
being accurately given to the beam. So 
long, therefore, as cast iron was employed 
for railway purposes, the elliptical rail was 
adopted by common consent. Thecircum- 
stance, also, of this kind of rail, when care- 
fully proportioned, scarcely ever breaking 
in precisely the same Psa of the length, 


proved experimentally that the form given 
to them. was a:close approXimation to that 
of equal s th. 


On the shUetitutioh of malleable for cast 
iron for railway bars, it was considered im- 
practicable to give the elliptical shape to 
the rails ; the first malleable iron rails were, 
consequently, made parallel, or uniform in 
depth, throughout the whole length between 
each bearing. This deviation from the 
elliptical form was deemed, by some engi- 
neers, a serious defect; so much so, that 
the extension of the use of the malleable 
iron for railway bars, was for some time 
retarded : this difficulty, however, was sur- 
mounted by an ingenious application of an 
eccentric roller, by which a form was pro- 
duced, which, though it did not correspond 
accurately with the equation of the ellipse, 
yet approached it so nearly as scarcely to 
admit of any deviation being made with ad- 
vantage. 

Since the introduction of this form for 
malleable iron rails, some engineers have 
returned to the original parallel rail, con- 
ceiving that the application of the eccentric 
roller tends to destroy the uniform arrange. 
ment amongst the fibres of the iron, which 
in the parallel rail may be reasonably con- 
sidened to extend uninterruptedly from end 
to end of the rail, which is, consequently, 
better prepared to withstand the kind of 
strain to which it is to be subjected. 

How far this anticipation is correct, is 
evidently more a matter of experiment than, 
of calculation ; it may, however, be inte- 
resting, in the first place, to compare the 
relative theoretical strengths of the elliptical 
and parallel rails, on the supposition that 
they are of the same weight for.a given dis- 
tance; and afterwards to compare the the- 
oretical deduction with experiment, which 
will show the dependence to be ‘placed on 
the application of the formula to cases 
where experiment is not within reach. 

It is well ascertained that the transverse 
strength of beams varies directly as the 
breadth and square of the depth, and in. 
versely as ar _—— It may be repre- 

2 


sented thus, 3; when 6 = breadth, 





d ~ depth in the middle of the length, and 
l= length. In comparing the parallel and 
elliptical rails, the breadth and length may 
be taken as constant ; the relative Strengt 

will therefore vary as d?. Now, if d = 
depth of the elliptical rail in the middle, and 
x= the difference of depth between the 
middle and the ends, (or what is usually de- 
nominated “ the belly of the rail,”) d — 4a 
will be, nearly, the depth of a parallel rail 
of equal weight; the relative strengths of 
the two rails will therefore be as d?: (d— 


(d—i 2x)? 
4 x)?, or, 1 See 
d2 
The last fraction is clearly less than 1; 
consequently, the strength of the parallel 
rail must always be less than the elliptical, 
and will depend on the magnitude of 2, or 
ab 2 of the rail. 

view just taken, it will be observed 
that the projecting ledge on each side of the 
vertical ib, forming the surface of the rail, 








has made no part of the consideration, be- 
cause it is common to each kind of rail. It 
is not difficult to introduce it, but it would 
add to the intricacy of the formula, and 
would give a resulta little more in favor of 
the elliptical rail, as it would e'evate the 
neutral axis, and thus operate in favor of 
that rail which has the greatest depth. 

The above formula applies merely to a 
vertical pressure ; but as railway bars are 
also subject to severe lateral strains, it may 


‘be well to point out, in this respect, where 


the elliptical rail still has the advantage. 

A lateral strain upon a railway bar is ev- 
idently nething more than a vertical pres- 
sure, if the rail be supposed laid upon its 
side; the same formula then applies, mak- 
ing b and d change places; for. what was 
the breadth in the former case, now be- 
comes’ the depth, and as the depth and 
length are supposed the same, the relative 
strengths will be directly as the breadths ; 
that is, as b: (b—} 2.) 

These results are, however, only appli- 
cable to the calculation of the ultimate 
strength; but in considering the relative 
advantages of railway bars, the ultimate 
strength of which ought, in all cases, far to 
exceed the working strain, it would appear 
that the quantity of deflexion, rather than 
the breaking load, ought to be the measure 
of their comparative merits. 

It will be readily admitted, on a little con. 
sideration, that great, if not absolute, rigid- 
ity is extremely desirable in a railway bar ; 
and, though it may be impossible to attain 
this object, we are justified in making every 
effort to approach it, by adopting that form 
of rail which possesses the greatest stiff- 
ness, with the least quantity of material. It 
is in this respect that the increased depth 
of the rail, obtained by making the longitu- 
dinal section a semi-ellipsis, produces a very 
sensible advantage, and places the merits of 


the latter form in a much stronger light, 


than the comparison of the ultimate 
strengths. 

The stiffness, or rigidity, of beams has 
been proved by Barlow, Young, Tredgold, 
and others, by a great variety of experi- 
ments, to vary directly as the breadth and 
cube of the depth, and inversely as the cube 
of the length. When, therefore, the lengths 
and breadths of the two beams are the 
same, the relative stiffness will be as the 
cube of the depth only. Now, the depths 
at the middle of an elliptical and parallel 
rail of the same Weight, have already been 
stated tobe as d:d—i42x. The relative 
stiffness will therefore be as d* : (d— } x)°, 

(d—42)? 


or as 1: » ® proportion much 


more in favor of the elliptical rail, than that 
previously stated as representing the ulti- 
mate strength. 

This ratio, it must be observed, requires 
modification, owing to the circumstance of 
a parallel beam being more rigid than an el- 
liptical beam of the same depth in the cen- 
tre; this deduction, however, is not such 
as to interfere in a great degree with the 
result indicated by the formula, as will be 
shown by the experiments adduced in the 
“— of these remarks. 

_ In determining the form of railway bars, 
litle, if any, attention has been paid to the 
question of deflexion ; it appears, therefore, 
the more necessary in this instance to con- 
sider its effects, as it is apprehended that it 
is productive of several injurious conse- 
quences, which have hitherto been attribu- 
ted to a wrong cause. The usual method 
of unitin the rail chairs and blocks, by 
keys and pins, tends clearly to form the 
whole into an inflexible line, no one part 














being capable of changing its position, 
without producing a corresponding change, 
or distortion, in the adjoining one. Imme- 
diately, therefore, on the slightest deflexion 
taking pace in the rail between the sup- 
ports, the position of the key which con. 
nects the rail and chair is disturbed, as it 
necessarily has a tendency to assume the 
same ahgular position as the rail. If this 
tendency is resisted by the grooved recess 
in the chair, for the reception of the key, 
the effect is merely to transfer the tendency 
from the key to the chair, which is thereby 
made to rest on one side, or arris, of its 
base, and on the other alternately. This 
continual transfer of strains from. the rail 
to the key, from the key to the chair, and, 
finally, from the chair to the bleck, or sleep- 
er—originating from the deflexion of the 
rail—never fails to destroy one or both of 
these connections; thus giving rise, not 
merely to perpetual expense in replacing 
keys, but to a continual jarring noise when 
carriages pass over them, from the loose- 
ness of the rail and key in the chair. Now, 
it being absolutely impossible to make the 
rail between each two supports perfectly 
inflexible, it seems only reasonable to con- 
clude that every attempt to connect the 
parts, so that one portion of the structure 
partakes, in a greater or less degree, of the 
movements of the adjoining one, must be 
abortive. This is on the supposition that 
the inevitable deflexion in the rail is the 
only source of derangement ; but when we 
add to this, the constant settling of the foun- 
dation upon which the blocks are placed, as 
well as the unequal yielding of the same, 
which destroys the parallelism between the 
surface of the rail and the bed of the block, 
the consequences just alluded to present 
themselves with increased force. 

These reflections appear to countenance 
the conclusion that much advantage would 
be derived from the adoption of some me- 
thod of connecting the rail and chair, which 
would admit of deflexion in the rail, as well 
asa change in the position of the block, 
without destroying the accuracy and effi- 
ciency of the connections. 

A model of rail and chairs, contrived with 
the view of obviating the imperfections 
arising out of what may be termed the “ in- 
flexible” plan of connecting the rail and 
chair, accompanies these remarks. The 
method described by the model is not affirm- 
ed to be free from objection, but is suggest- 
ed as much less objectionable than the me- 
thod usually followed, and may be regarded 
us a step towards that perfection which, it 
is hoped, will, ere long, be attained in this 
very important part of the construction of 
a railway. 

If the view here taken be correct, that is, 
if the deflexion of the rail is one of the 
principal causes of the present rapid work- 
ing leose of the rails, keys, and chairs— 
which would continue to be the case, even 
after the road has obtained a firm and solid 
foundation—it is evident that, in order that 
the quantity of deflexion may be diminish- 
ed, a stronger rail than has been hitherto 
employed, is desirable, independent of any 
consideration in reference to increased 
weights to be conveyed. 

The next, and perhaps the most apparent 
cause of derangement in the accuracy of a 
railway, is the yielding of the material 
which supports the road ; and as the practi- 
cal operation of this shrinkage points to a 
comparison between the parallel and ellipti- 
cal rail, it may be well to direct attention to 
jt In an especial manner. 

‘When a malleable iron railway bar is first 
laid and adjusted, each support ughout 
the five yards, (the ordinary length of each... 
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rail,), may be considered as duly performing 
itp Bert. Immediately on any of the inter- 

iate supports yielding, or falling below 
the preelisg Revel, from the unsoundness, or 
from the consolidation of the ballasting, the 
block is forced, by the superincumbent 
weight, deeper into the ground ; as soon as 
the weight has passed over, the elasticity 
of the iron (which is not destroyed) causes 
the surface of the rail to resume its original 
level ; it cannot, however, do this, without 
lifting the block from the bed, or foundation, 
into which it was forced, during the pro- 
gress of the weights along the rail. This 
effect is not perceptible, until the operation 
has been frequently repeated ; but it is easy 
to perceive, that as long as the elasticity of 
the rail remains perfect, and the solidity of 
the foundations of the road imperfect, the 
operation of alternately forcing the block 
deeper into the ground, and suspending it 
by the elasticity of the rail, must, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, be going on in every 
railway where long malleable iron rails are 
em sa, yr sgtter several supports under each 
rail. t is obvious that each block so lifted, 
(on weights being passed over the rail,) 
must be forced as by a violent blow upon 
the foundation, thus rapidly accelerating the 
sinking of the ballasting, and the destruc- 
tion of the parts, when once allowed to be- 
come defective, Now, the tendency to the 
operation just described, can only be coun- 
teracted by increasing the weight of the 
blocks, and diminishing the elasticity of the 
rail at the point of bearing ; it is, however, 
impracticable to adopt either of these ex- 
pedionite to an extent that would, in a ma- 
terial degree, approach to the removal of 
the effect, because any feasible increased 
weight of block is inappreciable, when 
compared with the elasticity of the rail. 
The effect is mentioned in this place, mere- 
ry to prove that the reduction in strength at 
the point of support ought not to be looked 
upon as a defect in the elliptical rail; in- 
deed, it may be made to appear that such a 
reduction is desirable, rather than the con- 
trary: it will, therefore, be necessary to 
show that these observations respecting the 
suspension of the blocks, and the rapid suc- 
cession of violent blows, like that of a ram, 
upon the ballast, are not merely ideal. 

This is forcibly illustrated by a compari- 
son of the expense of keeping malleable 
and cust iron railways in order, the latter 
scarcely exceeding one half the former, and 
in some cases {(if report is to be received) 
rather less than that proportion. 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that a com- 
parison between cast and malleable iron, 
on different railways, is not a suitable cri- 
terion, as the traffic and speed may be so 
fur different as to account for the difference 
of expense ; this objection is, fortunately, 
not tenable, as applied to the Darlington 
Railway, because there the cast iron rails 
are plaeed on an embankment, over which 
the traffic and speed are the same as on 
other parts of the line. Here the compari- 
son is decidedly in favor of the cast iron, 
and, as I have been informed, in about the 
proportion above stated; and, although I 
have not been able to obtain an exact detail 
of the expenses fof each, the chairman of 
that railway company informed me, that af- 
ter careful and minute examination, he had 
completely satisfied himself on the point, 
and as it {corroborates my own observa- 
tions, Iam led to regard it as a well estab- 
lished fact. The only difference in con- 

struction between the two] descriptions of 
rails, consists in.the cast iron rail having a 
flexible joint above each support; when, 
therefore, the foundation sinks, the blocks 
aink with it; but, there being no re-action, 





from the elasticity of the rail, the blocks ne- 


ver become suspended; consequently, the 
ram-like action is never ca into play. 
This leads to the conclusion, that flexibility 
above the supports is not so weighty an ob- 
Jjestion to the elliptical rail as has been ima- 
ined. 

. It has been sometimes urged as an advan- 
tage in favor of the parallel rail, that the 
great strength above the supports enables it 
to sustain the load, even though the block 
may have sunk below the original level. If 
this be true, it appears to amount to little 
more than an admission that it is unneces- 
sarily strong when supported by the blocks, 
which it in fact always is, because the 
deflexion of any railway bar of the ordina- 
ry strength, where the supports are six feet 
apart, would be so great as to render rapid 
velocities more destructive than they are; 
for the deflexion jbeing directly as the cube 
of the length, would be eight times greater 
than where the rail is supported at every 
yard ; moreover, the supports of a railway 
should never be allowed to assume that con- 
dition, in which one-half of the blocks are 
supposed to become useless. Preparing, 
therefore, by the adoption of parallel rails, 
fur circumstances which it is not only prac- 
ticable to avoid in a public line of road, but 
ought never to be allowed to take place, ap- 
pears at least unnecessary ; but when it is 
recollected, in addition to this, that the ma- 
terial thus expended in adding strength to 
the rail, above the supports, may be applied 
to other parts of the rail, where strength is 
more required, it certainly increases the in- 
ducement to follow the elliptical form. 

The difficulty of manufacturing, and a 
proportionate increase of expense in, the el- 
liptical rail, have, it is believed, been the 
principal causes of its rejection by some. 
To these I have endeavored to give the most 
impartial consideration ; and with respect 
to the difficulty of manufacturing, if any 
really exist, [ am convinced it arises from 
inexperience, as the operation consists, in 
addition to the rolling of ordinary bar iron, 
of merely once or twice passing it through 
the rollers by which the elliptical shape is 
given. That this should be considered a 
difficulty, creating an objectionable expense, 
is somewhat remarkable, since it occupies 
but a few seconds. 

It is not improbable that the true source 
of this objection, (which arose originally, I 
believe, with some iron-masters,) is to be 
found in the fact that it is difficalt, if not 
impracticable, to introduce into the elliptical 
shaped rail, iron of inferior quality, as the 
nature of the process almost invariably de- 
tects it. This is a recommendation so pal- 
pable, that an endeavor has heen made to 
countervail it by stating that the process by 
means of the eccentric roller destroyed the 
continuity of the fibres, and injured the 
strength of the rail. Experiment, of course, 
is our best guide, and on referring to this 
test, it does not countenance the supposition 
that iron, of the best quality, is sensibly in- 
jured by the process of rolling into the el- 
liptical form. An examination of the table 
hereafter referred to, will be a sufficient re- 
ply to this objection. : } 

On a comparison of the chairs required 
for these two descriptions of rail, it will be 
found that they differ considerably in the 
depth of the recess for receiving the rail, 
that for the parallel rail being deeper, and 
the whole body of the chair higher, thus 
elevating the centre of gravity of the rail 
above the bearing surface at the bottom of 
the chair. Now, the chair for the elliptical 
rail is lower by a quantity equal to the swell 
of the rail, which of course brings the cen- 





tre of gravity of the rail nearer to the bottom 






of the chair. This difference in. the con- 
piructiee of the chair renders aw 
ess effective in straining it, and-contributes 
much to the steadiness of the y-iy the 
vertical position, supposing each fitted with 
equal eare and aceuracy. _ a 

When the period arrived for laying\down 
the rails on the Neweastle and ‘Carlisle 
Railway, a difference of opinion existed 
amongst the engineers consulted by the 
Board of Directors. This oceasi them 
to resort to actual experiment upon rails, ex- 
Pressly made by ihe advocates of each class. 

hey weighed 50 Ibs. per lineal: ee and 
were designed of the form and dimensions 
deemed most suitable for such a trial, by 
each party. The following table describes 
each experiment, with every detail. The 
care taken throughout. the experiments is 
evinced by the minuti® of the measure. 
ments, the deflexion being ascertained to 
be less than the ;,;th part of an inch at 
every increase of load. 


Experiments on the Comparacive Strength of 
Different Malleable Iron Rails, Oct. 10, 1832. 
[Deflexion measured in 1088th parts of an inch.) 



















































































Fish-bellied rail, length 15 ft. 9 9-4 inches, weight 
262 lbs., equal to 49.3 Ibs. per yards. 
Bearings in 3)Bearings, 6 ft. Bearings, 3 ft] 
Mh 0 166 in O58 inch 93.16 roche 
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62, 9 | 8.| 89 | 81 | @1..] 19 
7% 12 | 11. | 112 | 94 | 99 | 25 - 
90| 16 | 14 | 121 | 110 | 35°] 31 
104) 19-| 16 | 156 | 144 | 42 | 96 
118} 22 | 19 48°} 41 
132} 25. | 21 |Perm, |Perm:| 56} 46 
146] 28 | 23 |Defi’n,|Defl’n, 63 | 54 
160| 32 | 27 | 12 69 | 61: 
174} 35 | 29 76 | 68 
188} 37 | 30 i 
202! 41 33 Perm. 
216] 44 _| 35 Defi’n,|Defl’n, 
230] 48 | 36 3. 
No permanent 
deddzion: 
Parallel rail, length 10} inches, weight 262 
o 7" equal to 48,47 Ib. per ms eine Dao | 
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On examining the table; it-will be seen 
that the deflexions were measured at a 
short distance on each side of the centre, 
between the bearings. This arose from 
the circumstance of the weight being ap- 
plied ‘at the centre, which, of course, ren- 
dered it inconvenient to apply instruments 
at that point for measuring the quantity of 
deflexion. 

Without noticing the results at each ad- 
dition of weight, as detailed in the table, 
which is sufficiently explanatory in itself, it 
may answer our present purpose to take 
the results indicated when that weight, 
which will probably be the maximum in 
practice, was — say 62.cwt. With 
this weight, the bearings three feet apart, 
aud each rail equal to very nearly 49 lbs., 
the deflexion of the elliptical rail is to the 
deflexion of the parallel rail as eighteen to 
thirty, nearly. 

If the comparison of the other deflexions 
exhibited by the table be followed up, it will 
be found that they do not differ essentially 
from the above ratio. 

If the weights producing permanent de- 
flexion (or that point where the elasticity 
of the material is destroyed) be compared, 
it is scarcely less decisive ; for we find that 
174 ewt. produced a permanent deflexion of 
three in pom parallel rail, whereas 230 ewt. 
did not reach this point with the elliptical 
rail. 

Referring again to the table, there is only 
one other point to which I would beg parti- 
cularly to direct attention, as it seems to 
corroborate what has previously been stated, 
respecting the impropriety of relying upon 
any ordinary railway bar for supporting 
the load, when the bearings are six feet 
apart. I allude to the deflexion which takes 
place with the weight of 62 cwt. placed on 
the parallel rail, when the distunees between 
the bearings are increased to six, instead 
of three feet. Here we find, at 34} inches 
from one bearing, and 38} inches from the 
other, the deflexion amounted to 34, of an 
inch, which, in round numbers, may be 
taken at one-tenth of an inch at the middle 
point. 

Now, it must be borne in mind that this 
result is with a weight perfectly stationary, 
and, consequently, unassisted, in any way, 
by percussion; whereas, a similar load, 
moving on a railway, oscillates upon the 
springs of the engines, or carriages, and 
would produce an effect greater than ;4th 
of an inch, but permanent deflexion would 
take place at considerably less than ,4ths 
of aninch. We thus have it demonstrated 
how essential it is to preserve the blocks 
at a uniform Jevel with malleable iron rails, 
Otherwise the texture of the iron must soon 














become permanently destroyed. It also 
proves how seldom we can take advantage 
of that which is said to be the chief advan- 
tage of the parallel rail, and that only when 
the railway is in improper order, in which 
case (as the experiments most distinctly 

rove) there will be great risk of permanent 
Seflection. 

This brings me to notice an apparent 
advantage which the parallel rail has over 
the elliptical rail, but which has never, to 
my knowledge, been adduced, or much in- 
sisted upon. In the parallel rail, any weight, 
when above a block, or support, is divided 
more equally over three supports than in 
the elliptical rail, owing to the greater 
flexibility of the latter immediately over 
each block, or sleeper. This, it must be 
confessed, appears to be a striking advan- 
tage ; but it must be compared with the 
fact, that in cast-iron rails, where the flexi- 
bility of the rail is reduced to nothing. and 
where each support in succession bears the 
superimposed load, without transferring 
any portion to the adjoining blocks, the ex- 
pense of keeping the road in order is less 
than in malleable iron roads. Hence, it 
seems fair to conclude that the capability, 
ina rail, of transferring a portion of the 
strain to the adjoining blocks, is productive 
of injurious consequences, which are not 
adequately compensated for by this apparent 
advantage. 

It is worthy of mention that this view of 
difficulties, or imperfections, arising out of 
having a number of bearings under one rail, 
is supported by a case in the construction 
of machinery, so nearly parallel, that it 
may be considered absolutely so, and fully 
eo every practical mechanic. I 
allude to the difficulty and risk of placing 
more than two bearings under one axle- 
tree. It is found so difficult to keep such a 
construction in order, that it is scarcely ever 
adopted, and where the axle is long, it is 
generally divided into parts, making each 
bearing, and its portion of axle, indepen- 
dent. ‘Now, this is precisely what is done 
in cast-iron railways; each support and 
rail has a duty to perform, which it does, 
independent of any other. 


[To be continued.] 





The Alabama, Florida, and Georgia Rail- 
7 {For the American Railroad Jour- 
nal. 

This is ‘a work of great national im- 
portance, and a link in the chain of railroad 
communication which must in a few years 
be made between the Northern Atlantic 
cities and the Gulf of Mexico; and more 
especially, the great South-western Empo- 
rium, the city of New-Orleans. The route 
of this road is from the waters of Pensacola 
Bay, through Florida, to the dividing line 
between that Territory and the state of Al- 
abama ; and thence through the counties of 
Conecah, Covington, Dale, Pike, Butler, 
Russell, and Barbour, in Alabama, to the 
Chattahoochee river, opposite the growing 
and important town of Columbus, Georgia, 
a distance of 190 miles, or thereabouts. The 
country through which the contemplated 
road will pass is well adapted fora work of 
that character, being almost a dead le- 
vel the whole distance, with but very few 
inconsiderable water-courses to cross. This 
section of the country is said to be fertile 
and produces the great staple of the South 
in great luxuriance. It is anticipated that 
before the road is completed the amount of 
cotton raised in its vicinity will exceed 100,- 
000 bales, and in five years the amount will 
not fall far short of 200,000 bales, all of 
which must necessarily find a market by 








the means of this road. In addition to this, 
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the supplies of goods for that whole ‘sec- 
tion, which must be transported by this 
road, is estimated to amount in bulk to at 
least 150,000 bales of cotton annually. An- 
other source of revenue to the road will be 
the direct travel between the North and. 
South, now amounting by stage coaches to 
25,000 persons annually, and which will in- 
crease in the same ratio the facilitiee of 
travelling are augmented. The great South- 
ern mail will also find a speedy and direct 
transit to and from New-Orleans by the 
means of this road, with not only an im. 
mense saving in time but expense. 

An examination of the topography of the 
country through which this road will run, 
will at once show its great utility, not only 
in times of profound peace, but in the hour 
of danger. The Alabama river on one side, 
the only channel through which the people 
of the up-country carry their produce to 
market and receive their supplies, is gene- 
rally so low for at least six months in the 
year, that it is unnavigable for any thing 
else but flat boats and barges, always dan- 
gerous as well as dilatory conveyances, and 
in this period is generally included an im- 
portant business portion of the year, viz. 
November and December, at which time 
the cotton is ready for market, but the 
planter cannot get it there to avail himself 
of the high prices with which the market 
most generally opens, and to receive his 
supplies of cotton bagging, salt, groceries, 
negro clothing, &c. : articles always essen- 
tially important, but especially at that junc- 
ture. The Chattahoochee is liable to the 
same objections as the Alabama, and simi- 
lar difficulties exist with regard to its navi- 
gation. This road, commencing opposite 
the town of Columbus, the head of naviga-. 
tion on the Chattahoochee river,-and run- 
ning within a few miles of the Alabama 
river, will afford, at all seasons, the planter 
and merchant a speedy, direct, certain and 
cheap communication: with the harbor of 
Pensacola, decidedly the best south of the 
Chesapeake: a harbor unrivalled in the 
South on account of its easy access, its ca- 
pacity to admit ships of the greatest bur- 
then, the salubrity of its climate, and its 
peculiar location, being the point from 
whence the whole commerce of the Gulf 
can be protected from piracy and foreign 
aggression. It is doubtless known that 
since the acquisition of Florida, the Govern- 
ment has considered Pensacola harbor the 
most important on the Gulf of Mexico— 
that it has established there a Navy Yard 
upon a large scale—that it is the rendez. 
vous for the West India Squadron—that a 
large and impregnable fortification has just 
been finished, and another in progress, for 
its defence. 

With regard to this project, we under- 
stand that in the month of December, 1833, 
a public meeting of the citizens of Pensa. 
cola was called, to take into consideration 
the practicability of the proposed road; 
that after mature reflection and great re- 
search, it was not only deemed feasible, but 
the examinations clearly demonstrated, that 
ina sar pr - point of view it promised to 
be a road yielding great profit. Application 
was made to the Alabama Legislature, then 
in session, for a charter, but in consequence 
of the short period before its‘adjournment, 
there was no definite action thereon. In 
November last a special agent was sent to 
the same Legislature, who succeeded in ob- 
taining a favorable charter. The Florida 
Legislature at its recent session gave its 
assent to that charter, and authorised the 
continuance of the road from the Alaba- 
ma line to the waters of Pensacola Bay, 





and at the same time amended the charter 
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of the Bank of Pensacola, (a bank now in 
high credit,) and increased its capital to 
,000, with authority to subscribe for, 

or purchase at par value, the stock of the 
railroad. “To enable the bank to make the 
urchase or subscription, it is authorised to 


issue bonds of $1000, bearing an interest 
of 6 per cent., payable semi-annually, and 
redeemable after the year 1860, the pay- 
ment of which (both principal and interest) 
is guaranteed by the Territory, and-its faith 
eo We think the members of that 

gislature have conferred a lasting benefit, 
not only on their immediate Territory, but 
the whole country, by their liberal course 
of policy in granting the amended charter 
of the bank with the guaranty and faith of 
the Territory, which is well guarded by the 
charter, and at once ciated secure. Mea- 
sures have already been taken to effect a 
sale of the bonds, and we understand that 
there is not the least doubt entertained but 
that it will be effected at a premium; in- 
deed, we cannot see how it can be other- 
wise, when the security offered is so satis- 
factory, and the work to be executed so im. 
portant. It is contemplated that the work 
will be speedily commenced, and steps have 
already been taken to secure the services 
of the most distinguished engineers in the 
country. 

A superficial view of the map convinces 
us that this is only the commencement of a 
series of works of similar character. This 
road must be connected with a road to the 
valley of the Tennessee river, a liberal char- 
ter for which has already been granted by 
the Alabama Legislature to the people of 
Montgomery. This work is consequent 
upon the one now about to be commenced, 
and we should not be deemed visionary, 
when we declare, as our solemn conviction, 
that Pensacola will, in five years, be what 
it was designed by nature, a town of the 
first commercial importance. 


Unirep States Navat Hospirat, 
near Pensacola, Feb. 18, 

Dear Sin: I have had the honor to receive 
your letter of the 11th inst. in which my opinion 
is requested on certain points relative to the sa- 
lubrity of Pensacola. It will afford me great 
pleasure at all times, to give you such informa- 
tion as I may possess, and in attempting on this 
eccasion to comply with your wishes, I will be- 
gin by stating your questions: 

—_ Ist. Is there any natural cause in the situa- 
tion of Pensacola to render it subject to bilious 
or yellow fever ? 

“2d. What seem to be the causes of the visi 
tation of bilious and yellow fevers to Pensacola 
about once in six or seven years, after intervals of 
perfect health? Can these causes be remedied, 
and how ? and at what probable expense ? 

** 3d. Is, or is not, the climate ef Pensacola 
especially beneficial to persons suffering from 
diseases of the chest--equally so with St. Au- 

stine—and much mere so than New Orleans, 

obile, er any Southern cities situated on rivers, 
or affected by fresh water air?” 

The natural causes of bilious and yellow fevers 
in Pensacola are extremely few, situated as it is 
on an arid plain, remote from any fresh water 
river. 

The chief element in the generation of dis. 
eases, is decayed vegetable matter. If animal 
matter be added, the cause will be more active, 
and the disease will be somewhat modified. Heat 
and moisture must be superadded tothese. The 
scrubby vak, the dwarf pine, and the fine sand of 
Pensacola, proclaim their inadequacy to the pro- 
duction ot vegetable matter, the essentfal ingre. 
dient, and indeed, the sine qua non of the cause 
of yellow fever. The stream which nearly en- 
circles the city, it is true, gives life and viger to 
&® growth of shrubbery, but the shrubbery is ever- 
green, and its leaves only drop gradually and sin. 
gly, (being continually renewed by other leaves, ) 
and are instantly immersed in that lively little 








stream which is ever gushing from ite bed, or 
they find a screen from the rays of the sun in the 
thick shade that covers it. These springs of 
water are remarkable for their purity and soft- 
ness: they commence nearly opposite the centre 
of the city, and running in different directions, 
form an estuary with the waters of the bay, one 
above, and the other below the city, about a mile 
from each other. It isto be observed, that the 
breadth of this springy ground varies from ten or 
fifteen, to one hundred, and even two hundred 
yards, and generally, though not throughout, it is 
a purely sandy bottem. There aré some few 
spots only, in which rich mud is largely mixed 
with the sand. 

This part of the subject will be left for the 
present, to be reverted to in the consideration of 
the second question. And here, I must dissent 
from the admission, that bilious and yellow fe- 
vers do visit Pensacolaas often as once in six or 
seven years; as I do not find on record any ac. 
count of these diseases reigning here previous 
to our times, except those given by Dr. Lind, 
which occurred in 1765. Thisauthor, however, 
only informs us that a mortal sickness prevailed 
in a regiment newly arrived from England. He 
does nut mertion that it affected the inhabitants, 
and states, that on board the ships in port every 
person enjoyed good health. Some of the old 
inhabitants of Pensacola, who are noted for ac- 
curacy of observation, inform me that they had 
the fever in 1811; these two, added to the visi- 
tations of 1822, ’27 and °34, seem to constitute 
the sum of its history here, both written and tra- 
ditional, 

We have in possession certain facts, which 
lead with great readiness to the answer of the 
question, ‘* What scem to be the causes of the 
visitations of the yellow fever tu Pensacola ?” 
And the most striking and important one is, that 
neither this disease nor any of its family has ev- 
er occurred here, except in consequence of the 
absence of rain in July and August. This cir. 
cumstance is of exceedingly rare occurrence, so 
much so, that those months are proverbial for 
being prolific in copious showers accompanied 
with thunder and lightning. Yet it cannot be ad- 
mitted, that dry weather alone at the period above 
mentioned, will with certainty bring yellow fever 
at Pensacola; for although the springs above 
described, become rather lower and leave some 
dead vegetable substances exposed to a high tem- 
perature, those of us who ae fatniliar with their 
copiousness cannot conceive that there is ever 
sufficient pabulum supplied from this source alone 
to impregnate the atmosphere with deleterious 
effluvia. The nuisances of the city create oth- 
er impurities in the air, which, united with the 
exhalations from the margins of the streams, form 
a poison sufficiently concentrated during unusu- 
ally dry seasons to cause yellow fever. No one 
acquainted with Pensacola will deny that the back 
yards of a majority of the inhabited lots exhibit 
a fearful accumulation of ‘unclean things,” 
which remain undisturbed equally by the police 
and by the occupant. From the proximity of the 
springs to the surface, the sinks are shallow, and 
are very liable to overflow and “scatter their 
odors to the winds.” There can be but little 
doubt that the mass of rotten sea-weed which lay 
upon your strand all last summer, the stench of 
which is still strong in our recellection, should 
be added to the list of city nuisances. It will be 
readily suggested to any one how easily these 
substances may be removed, and their qualities 
neutralized. Fifteen years ago the city ef Balti- 
more was visited annually with sporadic cases of 
yellow fever. They had their origin in local caus- 
es, which were pointed out by members of our 
profession, and removed by an enlightened police. 
Professor Potter, of the University of Mary- 
land, has repeatedly said in his lectures that the 
time was not far distant when communities would 
be so well informed on the subject of the fe— 
vers in question, that it would be considered 
criminal in the authorities to allow them to occur 
in large cities. This prediction is now slmost 
literally verified in his own city. This gentle. 
man has treated the subject more ably than any 
other writer, in a little work ** on Contagion,” a 
work which will hand his name down with fresh- 
ness to succeeding generations. 

The following observations tend to prove that 
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without the superaddition of local caises-found-in 

the town itseif to the malaria of the marshes, 

yellow fever would-be unkrowi at‘ Pensrcola.- 
Ist. Yellow fever nevér-originates iit ‘the vis 


‘einity of Pensacola—not even on the very mar. 


gin of the marshes, where the populativn is 
Pod is never ecighidies i the shipping ing at 
nevér originates among the 

the anchorage, direetly opposite the town: The 
Falmouth ship of war furnished-only: two cases 
of it to the hospital last summer, and they were, 
officers, who probably contracted it in town.— 
The schooner Grampus, it is true, suffered 
from the disease while lying in port, but “she 
had ail the materials for its causation, as it wag 
proved,’ in the decayed and decompased state. of 
the plank of her ceiling. It appeared on board 
this vessel 15 days previous to the existence of 
any signs of it at Pensacola. Si, 

In confirmation of the opinion that the matsk 
effluvia alone of the place is not sufficient to 
produce the disease in question, it may be appro- 
priate to add the following facts. The east and 
west villages of the Navy Yard are equally ex- 
posed, as it regards the bay and the small ponds 
in their rear. One of them fronisthe bay on the 
east, having a'series of sma'] ponds west of it, 
the other fronts the bay on the south, and has 
the ponds to the north. The ponds in question 
were dry last summer, dnd their bottoms pre- 
sented to veiw a thin layer of mud. The east 
village did not furnish a case of sickness last 
autumn; but in the south village eight or ten 
cases of yelluw fever occurted within a few hours 
of each other, and two of them died. The south 
village had the disadvantage of a slaughter house 
situated immediately in its.rear,. which was ex- 
ceedingly offensive. The. Navy Yard, equally 
exposed with either village, to the effluvia of the 
ponds, remained perfectly healthy, with the ex- 
ception of the case of one gentleman, who had 
a slight attack, traced to Pensacola: I was an 
observer here, in 1827, when no casé originated 
at the Navy Yard, nor-at either village. 


It has been represented to me upon good ay- 
thority, that the swamp or shrubbery of the 
springs of Pensacola was cleared up :n 1811 and 
1822. We all recollect that streets were opened 
through in 1827, and I think it was partially:cut 
up again, the summer before last. ‘These are 
certainly remarkable coincidences. It cannot be 
conceived that insatubtity would follow these 
clearings, provided the ground were put under 
cultivation, but clearing without cultivation has 
the effect to expose the surface to the rays-of: the 
sun and heat, and probably-to produce an evolu. 
tion of unhealthy effluvia which otherwise might 
have remained quiescent. 

The causes of yellow fever, at Pensacola, 
therefore, are local, and are within the power of 
your police. They canbe remedied with a little 
attention to cleanliness, and at a very trifling ex- 
pense. The successful means, used by many 
cities in the United States, which were formerly 
visited almost annually, by this scourge of the 
human race, confirm our views of the nature of 
these causes, ard inspire confidence in the efforts 
of man, for their removal. pt ees 

For your third question, I have but little room 
left. Indeed, I could scarcely hope to do justice 
to the subject, in the space allotted to this com- 
munication, and as I propose to resume it on some 
future day, I will content myself, with stating it 
as my belief, that this is the finest climate upon 
the globe, for consumptive persons, and offer for 
your consideratiun, two facts, only. Ist, Ihave 
never known -nor heard of a case of consump. 
tion originating here. 2d 1 have known several 
desperate cases, to be cured here, with very lit. 
tle medical treatment. , y = 

When Don Juan Ponce de Leon came in seaeh 
of this country, he sought a spring, the waters of 
which were to rejuvenate man. 5: uae tie 

The fable, which gave spirit and animation to 
his enterprise like most others among rade-ha- 
tions had certain truths for its basis. The foun- 
tain of health, of not of youth, has a real exig- 
tence here, and in the extent of benefits itis 
destined to dispense to the human family, the 
bright visions of the Spanish hero will be more 
than realized. Iam respectf — ‘yours, 


To Walter Gregory, Esq. Pensacola. 
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ericam, Patents issued in August, 1834. 
‘1. Forfa Cooking Stove; Horace Bart- 
lett, Carmel, Putriam county, New-York, 


ust 1. ~The claim in this patent is to 
the “ extending the bed of the fire so far 
back that it receives long wood, in such a 
way’ that’ only about one half of it is 
burning at the same time, unless the draft 
door.is opened at the back, which may 
be done when more heat is required ; 
thus ‘putting in long wood, and leaving it 
perfectly under the control of the mana- 
ger, consuming no more than what is re- 
quired for immediate use, thereby saving 
the expense of cutting the wood into 
short’ pieces ; thus acting somewhat like 
the principle of burning coal from the 
base, but applied to wood for a cooking 
stove.” 

2. For an Improvement in the Appara- 
tus’ for Tanning; James R. Deniston, 
Connersville, Fayette county, Indiana, 
August 1. In the petition, it is stated 
that the improved apparatus “consists of 
a vat protected from freezing in the bark 
house, in which is manufactured ooze of 
every desirable quality, from which it is 
strained off into a general reservoir, from 
whence it is dispersed, as required, 
throughout the yard, or raised to an ele- 
vated vat, and then dispersed, all by 
means of pipes, so placed under ground 
as to prevent freezing. The hides are 
hung perpendicularly in the vats of the 
yard. By means of this improvement 
there is a vast saving of labor and bark; 
at least twice the usual expedition; and 
excellence in tanning is secured, and no 
weather prevents the usual operations of 
the yard.” 

3. For a Washing Machine; Avery 
B. Gates, Connersville, Fayette county. 
Indiana, August 1. 

‘4.’ For an Improvement in the Mode o1 
constructing the Roofs of Buildings, and 
a Compusition for covering all Kinds of 
Roofs, Brick. or Stone Walls, Boards and 
‘Timber, exposed to the Weather ; Dan- 
jel A. Balcom, Northampton, Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania, August 1. The 
compound resinous cement, here patent- 
ed, is composed of eight parts tar, four 
parts rosin, and twelve or fourteen parts 
of finely pulverized dry clay, which are 
to be mixed together, and boiled until all 
the water has evaporated. Care must be 
taken that the ingredients be so propor- 
tioned, heated, and incorporated, that the 
mixture shall not be liable to melt and run 
by the action of solar heat, or to crack 
by its contraction from cold. The ce- 
ment is to be laid on with a hot trowel, and 
all cracks and interstices must be careful. 
ly filled up. Among the purposes to 
which it is proposed to apply it, the coat- 
ing of ‘ships’ bottoms, instead of copper 
sheathing, is mentioned. 

_ 5. For an Improvement in the Thresh- 
ing Machine ; John Marshall, Jr., Swe- 
den, Monroe country, New-York, Au- 
gust 1. The so-called improvement is 


' rather an appendage to the threshing 


machine, &@s it is intended to agitate and 
carry away the straw after it has been 
passed through the ordinary beaters. An 


| endless. apton is to be made by taking 

















two long ropes to form its sides or edges, 
and from one to the other of these ropes, 
slats, or wires, are to extend, parallel to 
and within an inch or two of each other. 
This apron is to be stretched upon, and 
to pass over, rollers, and upon it the straw 
is to be delivered as it is threshed. It is 
to be of such length as to carry the straw 
out of the barn, and during its passage a 
beater is to strike upon it to agitate the 
straw, and shake out the last portions of 
the grain. It is to be moved by the same 
power which gives motion to the thresh- 
ing machine. 


6. For a Truss for the Cure of Her- 
nia; Thomas Lawrence, Clarke county, 
Kentucky, August 4. A pad is to be 
made of wood, which may be round, and 
from two to five inches in diameter. The 
side intended to be worn next the body is 
to be convex, and the opposite side flat ; 
this pad, or block, is to be perforated 
through its centre, to admit a wooden pin 
to slide in it, which pin has a head of such 
size as shall pass into, and bear upon, 
the ruptured cavity. 


7. For a New Manufacture of Figured 
Fabrics; John Smith, Shaeffers-town, 
Lebanon county, Pennsylvania, August 4. 

“To all whom it may concern, be it 
known, that I, John Smith, of Shaeffers- 
town, Lebanon county, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, have invented a new man- 
ufacture of woven figured stuffs, such as 
carpeting, coverlids, table covers, and va- 
rious other articles, either in single or 
mixed colors; and I do hereby declare 
that my said invention consists princi- 
pally in the manner of preparing the 
chain to form the ground or basis of such 
articles, and that the following is a full 
and exact description thereof 


“‘T make the chain of the various arti- 
cles which I manufacture, by taking two 
double and one single thread alternately ; 
and in weaving the figures, the filling never 
floats over more than five threads ; that 
is to say, over four double and one single 
thread, instead of over nine threads, as 
in the ordinary mode of weaving. The 
filling is also in part of single and in 
part of double thread, the single thread 
being employed to bind, or interweave 
with, the double thread of the chain ; and 
the double thread of the filling, which is 
usually of woollen yarn, is bound by the 
single thread of the chain. By forming 
my patterns in this way, no part of the 
fabric is loose from, but is interlocked 
with, the pattern on the opposite side of 
the cloth, and a degree of firmness and 
distinctness of pattern is given, which 
cannot be attained by the use of a chain 
composed entirely either of double or of 
single threads, whilst, at the same time, 
each thread of the filling interweaving 
with one of the chain, at shorter inter- 


vals than in the ordinary mode of weav- | 


ing, the article is rendered more durable, 
and the double thread of the filling being 
bound down by the single thread of the 
chain, the pattern formed by the double 
filling is left as distinct in its form and 
colors as in the more loose fabrics, in 











which the filling floats or passes over a 
greater number of threads. . 

«All the variety of patterns giyen to 
goods of this description may be _pro- 
duced in my mode of weaving, and al- 
though I have made some improvements 
in the loom which I use for the purpose, 
similar articles may be woven in the or- 
dinary figure loom; I do not, therefore, 
describe or claim any particular machine- 
ry for effecting the object in view, but 
claim only the arrangement of the dou. 
ble and single threads in the chain, and 
in the filling, applied in the manner and 
for the purpose herein described. Al. 
though 1 have spoken of double and sin- 
gle threads, both in the chain and filling, 
it is to be understood that these denomi- 
nations respect the size of the threads 
employed, rather than the mere fact of 
their being double, or single, as a double 
yarn may be employed in lieu of that 
which [ denominate single, provided its 
fineness was such as to produce the in- 
tended effect, and a fine double yarn 
thus.used I should consider as interfering 
with my invention, as it would enable the 
weaver to produce a manufactured article 
essentially similar to that described.” 

8. For a Blacksmith’s Striker; Joel 
Woodel, Jackson, Madison county, Ten- 
nessee, August 6. 

9. For a Cast-iron Sink; Zenos Tar. 
bon. Franklin, Delaware county, and Levi 
B. Tarbon, Oneonta, Otsego county, New- 
York, August 6. The description of this 
affair is so very brief that it would seem 
impossible to say any thing about it in 
fewer words than those used by the pat- 
entees, which are: “The sink is thirty 
inches in Jength, and twenty inches in 
width, with a soap dish in one corner, 
and a hole through the bottom to let off 
the water ; all of which is made of pot- 
metal, and cast whole.” 

10. For improvements in the Construc- 
tion of Bee Hives, and the Management 
of Bees; Levi H. Parish, Brightor, 
Monroe county, New-York, August 6. 
In the construction of the hives here re- 
commended, there is nothing very pecu- 
liar ; but they are to be large, and to be 
divided into separate compartments, by 
means of smaller boxes fitted into them, 
which boxes may be removed and re- 
placed at proper periods. The main thing 
insisted upon is the advantage of keeping 
the hives within doors, in the upper rooms 
of a dwelling, or other suitable building. 
The benefits resulting from this are fully 
set forth, with much earnestness and good 
sense. 

11. For an improvement in Weavers’. 
Harness; J. Blackmar, Killingly, Wind- 
ham county, Connecticut, August 7. 

12. For an improvement in the Art of. 
Manufacturing Nails; Freeman Palmer, 
Buffalo, Erie county, New-York. Patent 
first issued October 25th, 1832 ; surren- 
dered and re-issued upon an amended 
specification, August 7. — 99 

13. For an improvement in the Con. 
struction of the Saw Mill; Thomas Blan+ 
chard, city of New-York, August 8." 
“ The principle of this invention consists 





of the combination of a circular saw with 
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a common saw mill log carriage, of any 
convenient construction.” 

14. For an improvement in the Mode 
of Manufacturing Butt Hinges; Dorwin 
Ellis, Attleborough, Bristol county, Mas- 
sachusetts, August 8. This patent is ta- 
ken for the process by which the hinges 
are manufactured, there being confessed- 
ly nothing new in the machinery, which, in 
the present case, is merely adapted to 
the purpose to which it is applied. Strips 
of metal, about twelve inches long, and 
of a proper width, are to be cast with a 
projecting ridge along their whole length, 
which ridge forms the knuckle or joint of 
the hinge. The strips or plates, so cast, 
are to be passed between rollers, having 
grooves in them corresponding to the 
ridge in the strips; by this means they 
are equalized, and are then to be placed 
in a screw or other press, where they are 
cut off and the joints formed. The 
blanks or halves are next to be fixed in a 
drilling machine of the usual construc. 
_ tion, after which they are ready for the 
pins. 

15. For an improvement in the single 
twist Screw Auger; Nathaniel C. San- 
ford, Meriden, New-Haven county, Con- 
necticut, August 8, 

16. For an improvement in the spiral 
Screw Auger ; Alfred Newton, Meriden, 
New-Haven county, Connecticut, August 
8. This, instead of a two, is to be a 
three lipped auger. 

17. For a Fire Engine; Thomas A. 
Chandler, Norfolk, St. Lawrence county, 
New-York, August 8. 

18. For an improvement in Machinery 
for Dying and Printing ; James Rennie, 
Lodi, Bergen county, New-Jersey, Au- 
gust 8. The specification informs us, 
that the invention here claimed is “an 
improvement and combination of ma- 
chinery for dying, stamping, or printing, 
two or more different colors, mordents, or 
shades, at one impression, which im- 
provement and combination I denominate 
the magic sieve.” This is followed by a 
transcript of the whole of the specifica- 
tion of the patent obtained by the same 
gentleman on the 9th of June, 1834, and 
before noticed; and this is succeeded 
by a description of the magic sieve, 
which consists of an extension and va- 
riation of the same principle or combina- 
tion that was the subject of the former 
patent. 

. 19. For a Churn; Joshua Ricker, 
Bangor, Penobscot county, Maine, Au- 
gust 9. 

20. For a Composition of Matter ap- 
plicable to the Construction of Roads, 
Streets, &c. ; John Martineau, Elbridge, 
Onondaga county, New-York, August 11. 
The claim at the close of the spccifica- 
tion of this patent will exhibit clearly the 
object for which it is obtained. 

“What I -claim as my invention and 
improvement, is the application of tar, 
turpentine, or any other of that class of 
‘cohesive substances, reduced before use to 
-afluid state, and in that state used as a 
cement to apply to, and combine with, 

sand, gravel, pebbles, pulverized stone, 
such as is used for a M‘Adamized road, 
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or cobble stones ; the interstices of coarse 
materials being in all cases filled, as well 
as may be, with sand and gravel, and ce- 
mented with tar, or turpentine, to form 
the wearing surface of roads, streets, 
&c., in the manner described in this spe. 
cification, however the same may be mo- 
dified or varied in practice. I also claim 
the application of the before mentioned 
cohesive substances, combined with sand, 
or other material, to the lining of canals, 
raceways, flooms, reservoirs, cisterns, 
&c. &c. in all the varied forms which 
practice may suggest, however modified 
or varied.” 

21. For Hulling Clover Seed; Benja- 
min Wood, Doylestown, Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania, August 11. The clover 
is fed on to a sloping sifter, by the shak-. 
ing of which it is to be separated from 
the straw ; this sifter has a tight bottom, 
and above this a false one, which is per- 
forated with holes sufficiently large to ad- 
mit the seed to pass through. 

22. For a Heat Retaining Cooking 
Stove; John Moffit, Buffalo, Erie coun- 
ty, New-York, August 13. From what 
we can gather in the specification, the 
main object, in the view of the patentee, 
was to construct a stove, which should be 
surrounded by reflecting and non-con- 
ducting substances, forming an inner 
and outer case. For this purpose a 
wooden case is made, having its interior 
covered with sheet iron, which, however, 
is to be sustained at the distance of an 
inch and a quarter from the wood, the 
space between them being compactly 
filled with cotton. ‘There must, of ne- 
cessity, be a space of several inches be- 
tween the case and the stove in all direc. 
tions. To allow of a free play of heat 
within the case, the sides of the stove 
are, in part, constructed of vertical bars. 

23. For a Fly Driver; R. H. Faunt 
Le Roy, New-Harmony, Posey county, 
Indiana, August 13. The fly driver is 
‘intended to keep or scare away flies, 
moschettoes, and other insects, from beds, 
cradles, tables, and other places where 
said insects are troublesome, by means of 
fans, wings, brushes, curtains, or feathers, 
kept in motion by means of a machine, 
without the attention of any person.” 

24. For an improvement in Fire Proof 
Wrought Iron Chests, and in locks and 
fixtures therefor. First patented March 
7th, 1826; patent surrendered and re-is- 
sued on an amended specification, August 
13, 

25. For a Press Tub, for pressing 
seeds, kernels, &c.; Francis Follett, Pe- 
tersburg, Virginia, August 14. The prin- 
cipal improvement claimed in this patent 
is the mode in which the strainer is made 
that forms the bottom of the tub. 

26. Fora Cooking and Heating Stove ; 
Samuel B. Sexton, Philadelphia, Aug. 14. 

27. For an improvement in forming 
Bodies for Hats; William Nunns, city of 
New-York, August 14. Hair cloth, formed 
of horse, or other hair suitable for the 
purpose, and combined, if desired, with 
other filamentous substances, is to be 
formed into a body, and stiffened by any 
of the ordinary methods. ‘The body so 








formed is intended principally as a founda- 
tion for silk hats, but it may be used with 
other material, or by itself, whichiuse the 
patentee would consider as a,part of the 
present invention. lise 

28. For a Horse Power ; John Av Pitts, 
and Hiram. A. Pitts, the former of Brin- 
throp, Kennebeck county, the latter of 
Livermore, Oxford county, Maine, Au- 
gust 15. The improvement in the horse 
power claimed by the patentees, they de- 
nominate an “ Endless chain and cog 
band.” : 

29. Fora machine for Doubling, Twist- 
ing, and Laying, Spun Tobacco ; James 
Maurey, Petersburg, Virginia, August 15. 
This machine resembles, in its general 
construction, some of those used for 
doubling and twisting cordage, but so al- 
tered as to adapt it to perform the same 
operation upon tobacco, and thus to faci- 
litate, in an important degree, the manu 
facture of twist. 

30. For an improved Oven; Richard 
R. Tonge, Fryeburg, Oxford county, 
Maine, August 15. 

31. For a Machine for Hatchelling 
Hemp, Flax, and Wool; Daniel Tread- 
well, Boston, Massachusetts, August 18. 

32. For machinery for Tarring Rope- 
yarns; Daniel Treadwell, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, August 18. The patentee 
states that his improvement consists in 
three distinct parts. First, in the method 
of heating the tar; second, in rubbing, 
or untwisting, the yarn, for the purpose of 
saturating it with tar; and third, in the 
nippers for pressing out the superabun- 
dant tar. 

33. For an improvement in the art of 
Extracting the Precious Metals from their 
Ores; John L. Sullivan, city of New. 
York, August 18. I[t is our intention to 
give a full description of the apparatus 
which forms the subject of this patent ; 
but knowing that the patentee intends to 
introduce further improvements in the 
mode of procedure pointed out by himfin 
his specification, we will at present mere- 
ly observe, that by the machinery em- 
ployed, the ores of gold, and more espe- 
cially auriferous iron pyrites, are to be 
exposed, when pulverised, to the united 
influence of heat and motioa; the heat 
being principally supplied by a current 
of air, which will carry off the sulphur 
and other volatile matters, and thus leave 
the gold in a proper state to be sepa. 
rated from the ore by amalgamation, 
either in the same, or in an auxiliary 
instrument. 

34. For a Threshing Machine; Isaac 
Gallop, Plainfield, Windham county, Con- 
necticut, August 18. 

35. For an improvement in Fire Lad- 
ders ; James Lee Hannah, M. D., city 
of New-York, August 19. A ladder is to 
be made in the usual way, but having the 
two sides parallel to each other. The 
topmost round is to be a bar of iron, 
which is to project through the cheeks of 
the ladder, and is to have a round roller, 
or wheel, at each end, which, by their 
rolling upon the wall, are to facilitate the 
raising of it. ‘The main ladder may be 
forty feet in length; but there are to be 
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additional sections, each of from five to 
eight feet long, to be fastened on its bot- 
tom, when necessary ; strong bolts at one 
end of these sectional pieces are to pass 
through staples at the lower end of the 
ladder. 


(To be continued.) 





Engraving in Relief. 
To the Editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine : 
Sm,—Every well-wisher to the culti- 
vation of the fine arts must have been 
—— at observing the progress that 
as been made during the last few months 


‘in this elegant department of engraving. 


To me it isa matter of surprize, that it 
should be brought forward now as a new 


‘ jnvention, when the fact must be known 


to alinost every one, that a specimen was 
inserted in the “ Journal of the Franklin 
Institute” so long ago as September, 
1832. On reference to page 206 of the 
first volume of the Mechanics’ Magazine, 
the following account is given of its in- 
troduction, accompanied with an engrav- 
ing and a particular description of the 
machine. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, 
for September last, contains an elegart 
engraved portrait of William Congreve, 
the Dramatist, executed by Mr. A. Spen- 
cer, of Philadelphia, in the manner de- 
scribed, and has inserted the following 
proofs that the invention can be claimed 
for America. 

“ Believing that the credit of the in- 
vention of a machine for medal ruling is 
due to America, we will briefly set forth 
our proofs, and then speak of the im- 
provements which of late years the me- 
thod has undergone. 

“The proofs to be given of the exist- 
ence and state of a machine are to be de- 
rived from the results produced by it. 

“Tn 1817, by the use of a machine 
which had been invented in Philadelphia, 
Christian Gobrecht, die-sinker, produced 
upon copper an engraving from a medal, 
having upon it the head of Alexander of 
Russia ; from this engraving impressions 
were taken and distributed. One of 
these impressions we have seen. 

“In 1819, Asa Spencer, (now of the 
firm of Draper, Underwood, & Co., bank 
note engravers,) took with him to Lon- 
don a machine of the kind above alluded 
to, which was designed principally for 
straight and waved line ruling. This ma- 
chine was used in London during the year 
just mentioned, and the mode of ruling 
wayed lines, and of copying medals, was 
then exhibited and explained by Mr. Spen- 
cer to several artists, particularly to Mr. 
Turrell, who took, by permission, a draw- 
ing of the machine, for the purpose of 


’ having one made for his own use. 


* Little, however, was done in the way 
of medal ruling until about three years 
since, when a desire to apply the me: 
thod to the engravings of designs for 


bank notes caused it to be revived by f 


Mr. Spencer, who bestowed great atten, | 
tion upon it, and overcame the difficulties 
met with in the outset. wise 

“ The peculiar construction of this ma- 
chine has never been made a secret, nor 


has it ever been patented, although pruden- 
tial. motives have required that it should 
not be minutely described, and thus be 
placed in the hands of those by whom its 
use might be perverted. In consequence 
of this free communication in relation to 
this machine, it is now made with modifi- 
cations in the details for engravers, by 
some of our machinists. We have late- 
ly had the pleasure of inspecting one of 
beautiful workmanship, made by Messrs. 
Tyler, Fletcher, & Co. 

“The operations performed by this 
machine are the ruling of parallel straight 
lines at any required distances apart, and 
either continuous or broken ; ruling con- 
verging straight lines ; ruling waved lines, 
the waves being either similar or vary- 
ing by more or less imperceptible grada- 
tions ; and medal ruling, or transferring 
to copper the fac-simile of a medal, with- 
out injuring its surface, the waved lines 
presenting a copy of the minutest parts 
of the medal. 

‘“‘ Mr. Bate is said, in the extract which 
we have given, to be engaged in perfect- 
ing a machine for medal ruling: in his 
patent he claims the improvements on a 
machine for that purpose. It is impossi- 
ble to say how far this latter claim may 
be borne out, since a description of the pa- 
tented improvements has not yet reached 
us. 

“That Mr. Spencer has essentially 
perfected this machine, as far as beauty 
of execution and fidelity of representa- 
tion in the work to be done by it are con- 
cerned, we do not hesitate to say ; and 
that the public here, and our brethren of 
England, may be enabled to judge for 
themselves, we have obtained from Mr. 
Spencer a specimen* of medal ruling ex- 
ecuted with his machine, an impression 
from which we give. 

“The engraving is made from a cop- 
per medal placed in an embossed card of 
the ordinary kind. The surface of the 
medal bears not the slightest trace of in- 
jury from the machine, and even the yield- 
ing surface of the card is not roughened 
by it. 

“An impression taken thus from a 
plate gives but a faint idea of the exqui- 
site effect produced by engravings them- 
selves made by this machine upon a pol- 
ished surface of gold or silver. 

‘© A series of the Napoleon medals, 
together with a portion of the series of 
medals struck in commemoration of the 
events of the first French revolution, at- 
test the skill of Mr. Spencer.” 

It is with unfeigned ‘surprise and re- 
gret, that I observe Mr. Ormsby, of this 
city, advertises himself as the inventor 
of the art. “Render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s” is a rule the wri- 
ter is always anxious to act up to, and he 
would be, indeed, glad to learn in what 
possible shape Mr. Ormsby can have any 
claim to'be the inventor of the art. If he 


has any such claims, I have no doubt that 
& aged columns will be open for him to sub- 


_—-— 


_* “ Various specimens of this work have been long 
since sent to Londun, and may be found in the posses- 








seg Messrs. Perkins and Heath, and of other ort. 
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stantiate them’; if not, he and:all others 
who assume to themselves merit where 
none ‘is due, should be made: to feel, ex- 
perimentally, that the real inventors may, 
with some justice, apply the language of 
the immortal bard to them, when he says, 
“ He that filches from me my good name, —- 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, ld 
But makes me poor indeed.” of 
J. K. 


New-York, March 16, 1835. 





The Philadelpeia Gazette of Tuesday says 
that about half the stock in the Lancaster and 
Harrisburg Rail Road was sold yesterday, when 
the books were closed. They will be re-opened 
this day, at 10 o’clock, for a short time, to receive 
the number required. We subjoin a calculation 
based upon the actual receipts on the Columbia 
road, of which this is a continuation. Our capa- 
talists should not suffer the opportunity to escape 
them. me 


The following calculation, based upon data 
which cannot mislead, is submitted to those dis. 
posed to engage in this important work. 

The amount of Tolls collectedon the Philadel- 
phia and Columbia rail road during the last five 
weeks has averaged per week more than: 3000 
dollars. : 

‘Laking the average of 3000 dollars, they will 
amount per annum to 156,000 dollars. 

At the same rate, the tulls on the Harrisburg, 
Portsmouth and Lancaster rail road, which is 39 
miles long, the former being 82, will amount to 
72,975 dollars 73 cents, . 

The cost of that portion of the Road between 
Portsmouth and Lancaster is estimated by Mon. 
cure Robinson, Eeq. at from 13 tu 18 thousand dol. 
lars per mile; taking the average of 14 thousand, 


29 miles is $406,000 
Estimated cost from Portsmouth to 
Harrisburg, 60,000 


Estimated cost of long Tunnel, in 
case it should be determined on, from 
60 to 70 thousand dollars ; taking ave- 7 
rage of 65,000 


Estimated cost of the whole werk, $551,000 
On which 72,975 dollars is upwards of thirteen 
and a half per cent. 


Thus it is that our neighbors who learned a 
useful lesson, from the early success of N. York 
enterprise, the spirit of which, unfortunately, no 
longer pervades our councils, are enjoying the 
benefits of their works of internal improvement 
in use, and with a spirit which does them 
great credit, are pushing forward other works, 
which will eventually, unles met promptly by 
our citizens, divert a large share of the business, 
which might easily be secured to our city and 
state. 

The citizens of New York will not, I am sure, 
permit this diversion without a struggle to retain 
it. 





[Extract of a letter dated Hurrishurg March 26.} 
‘The following is a synopsis of the general im. 
provement, as reported in committee of the 
whole:—** The first section appropriates to the 
Philadelphia and Columbia Railway, 110,600 
dollars. To the Allegheny Portage Railway, 
146,600. To the Lycoming Line of the West 
Branch Division, and the Lewisburg and Bald 
Eagle side cuts, 47,000 dollars. Forthe Wyom. 
ing Line of the North Branch, 40,500 dollars. — 
To pay contracts for new work upon finished 
lines, und for the payment of the Canal Commis. 
sioners, their Secretary, Office expenses, &o. 
125,000 dollars. For repairs, 200,000 dollars.— 
For damages, 30;000. In all 699,700 dollars. 
The. 24 Section appropriates’ towards ‘new 
works, as follows: ‘Towards the construction of 
ten miles of canal between the head of the towing 
path above New Casile and Sharon, in Mercer 





county, 100,000 dollars. Towards constructing 
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30 miles of Canal, beginning atthe north western 
_terminatioy of the French creck feeder, towards 
Lake Erie, 200,000 dotlars. . Towards construct- 
ing & failway from Noristown to Allentown, 
along the valley of the Schuylkill and Perkioming, 
75,000 dollars. Towards constructing a towing 


__ path along the feeder dam at Dunnstown, and to 


continue the slack water navigation up the West 


* Branch of the Suequehanna, 100,000 dollars.— 


“ 


* ‘Chambersburgh, 


‘Towards continuing the North Branch Canal, not 
-exeeeding 20 miles, towards New York State 
line, 100,000.dollars. ‘Towards the construction 
of 15 miles of railway from Columbia towards 
via York and Gettysburg, 


75,000 dollars. Towards the construction of a 


. navigable feeder from some point on the Alleghe- 


ny river, tothe aqueduct near the mouth of the 
Kiskiminitas, 100,000 dollars. For the relief of 
the Chambersburg and Bedford, Bedford and 


: Stoystown, Stoystown and Greensburg-—the 
. Somerset and Mount Pleasant—the Williameaport 


and Washington—and the Washington and Pitts. 
burgh turnpike road companies, 80,000. And 


* to the Somerset and Cumberland turnpike, 5000 


. dollars. 


In all 835,000. 

The third Section appropriates 8,000 for the 
survey of a route for a Canal, slack water and 
rtilway from Dunstown through Clearfield, Jef- 
ferson and Armstrong counties, to Franklin, in 
Venango county ; and from the Sinnemahoning 


_ creek to Clarion River. 


- 


The 4th Sectton appropriates 6000 dollars to 
the turnpike road from Johnston to Ligonier ; and 
10,000 dollars towards opening a State road from 


.Tamacqua, in Schuylkill county, to Mifflin. 
_ burg, in Columbia county. 


Jn all 24,000 dollars. 


" Total amount of appropriations, one million fiee 
- hundred and fifty-eight thousand seven hundred 


dollars.’ 





Canats 1n Use vs. Canats 1n Ice.— Whilst the 
New York Canals are yet ice.bound, those of 
Pennsylvania ere yielding a rich harvest, as will 
be learned from the following statement: 


Amount of tolls received at the Collector’s 
Office, ‘Columbir, for the week ending March 


_ Qst, 1835, $1355,93. 


- nia Canals. 


The following extract from the Elmira (Tioga 
Co.) Republican of the 28th ult., ehowing the ad- 
vantage Pennsylvania enjoys over New York in 
early navigation, says: 

Two packet boats from the Erie Canal arrived 
in this village last fall with their owner, his fam- 
ily, and workmen, on their way to the Pennsylva- 
The smallest passed on, with the 
family, household furniture, and tools for building 
boats, which was the object of the journey, and 
arrived in safety ; the other followed yesterday. 
Taken altogether itis a novel circumstance, as it 
is an unfrequented route for such craft, and as the 
boats answered the double purpose of freight 
boats and a habitation by winter as well as sum- 
mer. The steamboat has commenced running on 
Seneca Lake. 

There is now a fine rise in the Chemung, and 


‘ our merchants are sending off arks laden with 


- vessels drawing six feet water. 


salt, plaster, shingles, &c. 

The Chemung Canal connects with the Che- 
mung river at Elmira, and of course opens a 
communication with rivers and canals of Penn. 
syivania. 

The Trenton Gazette states that the Delaware 
and and Raritan Canal 1s now in full operation for 
Several vessels 
have passed from Philadelphia to New York. It 
is said that arrangements have been made for a 
heavy business the ensuing season. ‘The Com- 
pany have placed a large number of horses on 


‘ the line, in order to furnish vessels with relays 


at short intervals; and thus expediate their pas- 
sage. 





[ Quick Work.—An individual left this city at 2 
o’clock P. M: on Wednesday for South ‘Atay, 


. Where te chartered a locomotive and proceeded 


_ 10 Philadelphia, arrived there at 9 P. M. He 
traneacted his business there, and immediately 
returned by ‘the same route, and reached New 


York again early yesterday morning !|~\G 
of Friday. yy Y morning !—| Gazette 








New Yorx anv Ene Rastroap.—The final 
vote on this bill to aid and expedite the con- 
struction of this road, of 46 to 61, should not be 
taken, as it was not considered, as the test of 
strength of the friends of the road. The real 
and true test was on the amendment of Mr. H. 
Sistey, which was as follows: 

Mr. M. H. Sssrey offered an amendment, with. 


out which he declared that he could not vote for 
the bill. 


should be issued, tothe amount of $500,000, upon 
the completion by the company of a Railroad 
from the Delaware and Eludson Canal to Bing- 
hamton—to the amount of stock upon the com- 
pletion of the road to Elmira—to the same 
amount upon the completion of the road to the 
village of Olean—and to the same amount on the 
completion of the roadto Luke Erie. 

After considerable debate, the question was 
taken on this amendment, and lost—53 ayes, 
and 55 noes; upon this decision, some of the 
best friends of tlie road left Albany, because it 
had been, and was, considered the defeat of the 
bill; and others voted with the majority, for the 
purpose of being enabled to move a re-consider- 
ation. There is no doubt but that there was a 
majority of the members in favor of the-bill ; 
and had they all been present when the vote was 
taken on the amendment, it would have been 
carried, and the bill would have passed, at least 
in the Assembly. M. 





Remarkable.—W hen the properties of steam 
and its power were first ascertained, it was 
supposed human genius cculd extend no further ; 
still, since then we have had our streets and 
houses lighted by gas, and now we are to have 
our residences warmed and our provisions dress. 
ed without the use of * fire, flame, smoke, steam, 
gas, oil, spirit, chemical preparation, or any 
dangerous substance whaisoever.” Incredible 
as this may appear, it is no less true, an ingenious 
German having invented a machine by which it 
may be accomplished. It is made of brass, is 
about 22 inches high, 12 inches wide, and 6 deep, 
has the appearance of a miniature chest of 
drawers, and is surmounted by an inverted cres. 
cent, which is hollow for the purpose of contain- 
ing water. It iscalled * Wenn’s Solar Stove,” 
and is heated by ‘* elementary heat,” produced 
(according to the wordscf the inventor) by 
‘*separate and cumbined elements.” It may be 
used with great safety in ships, and in manufac- 
tories and warehouses, where in consequence 
of the combustible_nature of tie stock, fires are 
prohibited. The process ofheating is so clean 
and simple that a lady having white gloves on, 
may perform it without spoiling them, ora child 
three years without injury. 


Yesterday its powers were exhibited at the 
West India docks, before Captain Parish the 
dock master; T. Sheldrake, Esq engineer, 
Beck, Esq. and a number of other gentlemen 
connected with the dock company, and who 
expressed the greatest astonishment at Mr. 
Wenn’s invaluable discovery, and said they 
considered it would be of incalculable service to 
the navy, &c. Heat was preduced by invisible 
means in less than two minutes, and in three 
minutes afterwards, water, which had been put 
in cold in the crescent, boiled with such force 
that the window of zhe room in which it was tried 
was campelled to bo opened to let the eteam 
escape. There isa drawer inthe machine in 
which a steak orchop can be cooked in its own 
gravy, but there not be.ng one at hand the experi- 
ment was nottried. Three hours after it had 
been heated, from whick time nothirg had been 
done to it, it was found to be still so hot that it 
could scarcely be touched with the naked hand, 
although it had been carried from the docks to 
the city.—We understand it ia the intention of the 
ingenious inventor, who has expended all he was 
possessed of in bringing it tw perfection, to exhib- 
it to the public at the museum of arts ard 
sciences, in Leicester square.—{ London Merning 
Chronicle.) 





It provided that certificates of stock [| 








PRICES OF RAILROAD STOCKS, 


At the New-York Stock and Exchange Board, 
APRIL 4, 1835. 


PER CENT. 

aoe 

Par. Ask. . i rt 

Mohawk and Hudson..... 100 s«116 158 

WUD vias sat cxcucnates 50 104 1033 
Saratoga......... ecustaus — 107 _ 
ee ee a = 86 86 
Boston and Providence. ... 100 = 16 115 

New-Jersey Railroad and 

Transportation Line... 100 = «116 115% 
Camden and Amboy...... 100 _— _ 
Providence and Stonington . 100 oa = 
Bostyn and Worcester... .. 104 104 


Philadelphia and Trenton.. 100 108 108 
Utica and Schenectady... . 100 -- — 








Toa Solitary Old Oak in the West. 
Thou art a monument of buried yeare— ; 
Who's he, can look upon thy hoary t.unk, 

And think not on the scenes by thee beheld? 

Now as the uuseen wind shakes thy broad leaves, 
Methinks there is a voice, that speaks of days; 
When by ti:y side, stood many such as theu, 

Aui ‘neath their broad arms, the swift footed deer 
Fled at the red man’s steps—and thou hast recn 
The arrow pierce his side—drink his warm bloud, 
And streteh him on the withered leaves to dic. 
Here has tre council met, the Warriors here 

And old men of the Tr be—and thou hast listen'd 
‘To the stern eloquen: e of untaught minds, 

Hast seen the bloody token of revenge 

Torn from its grave, hast heard the wharhoop wild 
And the fierce din ande’ash of hard-fought ba.tles; 
And the red drops of some proud heart, have stained 
The yellow leaves, which many ages | ast, 

Have fallen from thy boughs, and now those men, 
Whose histories are only known to thee, 

Are buried near thee, and thy wide-spread roots, 
Fxtending through their graves, encircle bones 

Ot Kings, and wreathe the brows ot —, . 


Sink Manuracture.—Mr. Gay, of Poughkeep- 
sie, has arrtved in this city, with the intention of 
establishing a Silk Maaufactory here, on a per- 
manent basis. He has, by close obserration, 
much experience and uncommon talent, succeed. 
ed in stripping the manufacture ef Silk of all 
mystery and difficulties. He has reduced it to 
a simple and certain business, capable of produ- 
cing regular returns, and discovers the best evi- 
dence of the fact by his determination to carry 
on the manufacture himself in several different 
places. Those desirous of seeing the beautiful 
fabrics in his possession, and the plans by which 
they are produced, will find it to their advantage 
to call on Mr. Blydenburgh, at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical Repository, 96 North Pearl st., 
Albany, where further particulars may be learned. 








New Arrangement of the London Packet Line. 
—By referring to our advertising columns, it will 
be seen that the Prorrietora of the London Pack. 
ets have been increasing the number of them by 
adding several new ships to the Line. Hereafter, 
a packet will be dispatched every ten days. We 
understand that the new ships are of the larges: 
class, and are fitting up in the most attractive 
style: thus furnishing to the numerous passen- 
gers that patronize the Packets, new inducements 
to visit Europe. Our Packets already vie with 
those of any part of the world—and all improve- 
ments deserve commendation. We cordially 
offer them our best wishes.—[Commereial.} 





Florida Land Claims.—On the 16th inst. the 
Supreme Court of the United States pronounced 
a decree in favor of the claimants, in the case of 
**Colin Mitchell and others, vs. the United 
States.” This settles (says the Savannah Geor- 
gian) in favor of the proprietors the right to the 
large tract of land in Middle Florida, ‘called 
Forbes’ Purchase, the title to which was derived 
from the Aboriginal Indians, with the consent 
and concurrence of :he Spanish Government, hut 
which has hitherto been kept in suspense and liti- 
gation since the cession of Florida to the United 
States. This tract of land comprehends about 
75 miles of the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, from 
Cape St. Blas to the Bay of Appalachicola, and 
ranges into the interior about 40 miles to the vi- 
cinity of Tallahassee, and is estimated to contain 
about a million and a quarter of acres, . Bei 
watered by the river Appalachicola at the West, 
the St. Mark’s at the East, and the Oclockny in 
the middle, this tract embraces a variety of soil ; 
and we are informed that it is the intention of the 
proprietors to bring it-into markt at as early g 
period as practicable. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
A Statistica, View er TuHz Unirep Srares, 


including also an account of the Banks, Manufac- . 


~ fares, Internal Improvements, &c. &c., together 
withthe Revenues and Expenditures of the Gen. 
eral Government, by Timotny Pirxin: 1 vol. 
New Haven, Durnie & Peck. 


It is eighteen years, since Mr. Pitkin, then a 
member of Congress. from Connecticut, publish- 
ed the first edition, of this most useful and ac- 
curate work. Since that period, the population 
of the United States has nearly doubled; our in. 
ternal resources have been wonderfully develop- 
ed, and our commerce, modified by the univer. 


sal state of peace, has found new and varied 
channels. 


It was, therefore, well imagined by Mr. Pitkin, 
to republish a new, and more enlarged cdition, 
of this work, brought down to the last year. 

There is no subject connected with statistics, 
properly so called; embracing details respecting 
the population, commerce, wealth, industry, re- 
sources, and occupations of the United States, 
on which this book does not give full, late, and 
accurate information—wherever accuracy was 
obtainable by consulting either public documents, 
or the most authentic private sources. 


Tue Hisrony or tne Hoty Catuoric Inquist- 
- gion, compiled from various authors, with an in. 
* troduction, by the Rev. Cyrus Mason, Pastor of 
_ the Cedar Street Church, New York. 1 vol.— 
Philadelphia: IH. Perkins ; for sale by D. Apple. 
ton, New York.—The immediate motive for pre- 
‘ genting at this time to the youth of America, a 
popular history of the Inquisition, is stated to 

be the fact, that these United States are now the 
. favorite ground of Propagandism, selected by 
his Holiness the Pope, who has recently appoint. 
ed ** an ecclesiastical ambassador, a legate with 
plenary power, tv manage the cause of Roman. 
* jem in the new world.” Hence it is desired, ti at 
Americans should understand what the aims of 
Catholicism have been, aad what it is assumed 
they may, when the power exists, again be.— 
This compilation is derived from authentic ma- 
terials, and is made by one whom the Rev. Mr, 
Mason vouches for, as a person who has en. 
joyed the best * oppportun:ties for making a fair 
estimate of the institution described in his glow- 
ing and patriotic pages ;” and who writes under 
the conviction, that “ liberty and happiness could 
never be the portion of the people, who had 
yielded themselves to the influence of Ro. 
monism.” 

This question of religion is, like every other in 
this country, to be determined by the people for 
themselves—they are free tu choose or to reject. 
In order that euch decision may he intelligent, 
this, among other works, is published. The 
truth must result from knowledge, but in order 
to insure such an issue, the truth should be told. 

Whatever the Inquisition may in other days 
have been, it has of late years, been rather a po- 
litical, than a religious institution. But even as 
a religious institution, it is, we think, forcibly, 
and justly argued, by the National Gazette, in 
some comments on this book, that «the Ruman 
Catholics of the United States aro not more re- 
sponsible for its abominations, now centuries old, 
than the Protestants are for the executions in the 
reiga of Queen Elizabeth, the Calvin's's for the 
atrocities at Geneve, or th: preseut generati n 
of Yankees for the burning of the witches at Sa- 








lem, and the proscriptive intolerance of their pil- 
grim fathers. To publish now histories of the 
excesses of the several branches of Protestant. 
ism, with illustrative engravings, would not be 
more unjust and uncharitable against them, then 
the publication of this volume is, with reference 
to those whom and whose worship it is designed 
to injure. Mutual forbearauce is important for 
the common cause of Christianity. I: was a wise 
man and good Christian who said—* Nothing 


has driven more people into the harlot lap of in- 
fidelity and indifference than the muiual hatred of 
Christian Congregations. Itie dreadful to revive 
the dissensions and animosities, which have 
slept tor a century; but if we must be driven, 
whether we will or not, to recollect those unhap- 
py transactions, Jet our memory be complete and 
equitable—let us not torget the provocations, the 
outrages and persecutions, on every side, and if 
we do not then piously hate and annoy each oth— 
er more, we may make some reciprocal allow- 
ances, and the result may be favorable to com- 
mon good will. As long as men hold charity and 
justice to be essential parts of religion there can 
be little danger from a strong attachment to par- 


ticular tenets of faith.” 

While, herefore, we entertain the opinion that 
Catholicism—if not absolutely incompatible with 
—ia little favorable to, civil liberty, and the pro- 
gress of popular education, we would not seek 
to oppose it, by any other, than open, free, and 
unprejudiced discussion. 


Six Montus 1n a Convent, or the Narrative 
of Rebeeca Theresa Reed, an inmate of the Ursu- 
line Convent at Charlestown, Mass.; 1 vol.: 
Boston, Russew., Oniorne & Mertcar; N. York, 
Leavitt, Lorp & Co.—Our readers have already 
heard so much of this little volume, that we shall 
be excused for passing it over without any long 
notice. It is ushered to the world by ‘a Com. 
mittee of Publication,” who, however, avouch its 
identity, as to facts and thoughts, though altered 
somewhat in language, with the original MS., 
written soon after the author escaped from the 
Convent. This was in February, 1832, nearly 
two years and a half before the Convent was burnt. 
For nearly a year previous to that event, the MS, 
had been in the sole keeping of the Reo. Mr. 
Croswell, of the Episcopal Church. The main 
object of the publication seems to be, to deter Pro- 
testant parents from sending their children for 
education to a Catholic Seminary. 

Our only marvel, on this head is, we confess, 
that any warning, or argument, should be ne- 
cessary. 

Exements or Geometry, containing the first 
six Books uf Euclid, &c., by Jonn Piayram, F. 
R. S. London, &c.; a new edition, entirely re- 
modelled, by Jas. Ryan, author of an elementary 
tfeatise on Algebra, &c.; 1 vol.: N. York, W. 
E. Dean.—' hie is a standard book, and has long 
been. It has received from Mr. Ryan, a skilful 
mathematician, some amendments, elucidations 
and additions, which, it is thought, will render it 
a more useful book to American learners. 

Tue American JourNau or Science anp Arts 
—No.I. Vol. XXVIII. Benjamin Silliman, M.D. 
LLD. &c. New Haven: H. Howe & Co. New 
York : G. & U. Carvill.—It is with real concern, 
and not without a sense of shame for a people 
who insist upon being considered ‘ the inost cn. 
lightened” under the sun, that we find 1 stated in 
this number of the Journal, that unless reinvigo. 
rated by new subscribers, it;—the only scien. 
tific Journal which has had any prolonged exis. 
tence inthe United States,—must die of inani- 
tion! Shall it be said, that because there is in 








AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


it no politics,—no scandal,—no appeals to’ pas- 


sion or prejudice,—to the frivolous interests of. 


fashion,—to the fleeting excitementa ofthe hour, 
—one able, calm, methodical repository for the 
recording, and discussion of, important facte, 
principles, practical results, and theories, in sci. 
ience, cannot live? We hope not,—we believe 
not. Let each man who either feels an interest 
in such subjects, orin the reputation of the 
country, more or less connected as it is with 
such a work, undertake to procure a single sub - 
scriber, and the work is done; and in no 
other way canit be done with any hope of per. 
manent benefit. 


No Fiction—a narrative founded on fact, by 
the Rev. Anprew Reep, D. D., 1 vol., N. Y5 
Harrer & Brorusrs.—We had occasion within 
‘a short period to speak of Martha, by the same 
author, whose previous work—not of fiction, but 
yet with the interest of romance—is now present. 
ed to the public. The history of Lefevre, of his 
temptations, struggles, doubts, triumphs, is 
fraught with deep attraction and instruction—and 
wrought out with equal tiuth and ski:l. 


Discieixg, a novel by Many Brunton, author 
of Self.Control ; 2 vol., Vhila., Key & Bippue. 
—Though less decidedly a religious novel, or 
tale, than that noticed immediately before it; this 
—as most of our readers by the way, we dare 
say know, for it is not anew work, though it ie 
a new edition—is a book which inculcates in a 
very pleasing way, that moral which lies at the 
bottom of all excellence, and which if it stood 
alone in the sacred volume, would attest the di. 
vine origin thereof—* do as you would be done 
by.” 

Tue Lire or Aaron Burr, by Sami. L. Knarr , 
1 vol.: N. York, Winey & Lone.—We are dis- 
appointed in this book. It is inelegant in style, 
meagre in facts, and excessive in admiration of 
its subject. 

The early services of Aaron Burr in the war of 
the revolution, and especially his share in the ha- 
zardous, daring, and most trying march of Ar- 
nold’s command, through the wilderness to Que- 
bec, in 1775, connected his name so favorably 
with the cause of Free America, that nothing 
short vf notorious misconduct on his part, could 
have divorced him so effectually as he is di- 
vorced, from the sympathies, the respect, and 
confidence of his countrymen. There is an entire 
want of discrimination, therefere, as it seems to 
us, in the generally eulogistic, aud always excu- 
satory, strain in which this notice of his life is 
written ; for it fails entirely to account in any a. 
tisfactory manner, for the desertion of Burr, by 
all men of all parties. 


With great defects as a biography, or as af. 
fording materials for authentic history, there are 
nevertheless many interesting facts and docu- 
ments brought together in these pages in a emall 
compass. Among the most curious of the latter, 
is an original journal, kept by Arnold of ‘his 
march from the Kennebec. There are also, in 
the Appendix, though not now published for. the 
first time, some important papere connected with 
the contested election between Jefferson and 
Burr in 1801. 

We have little room for extracte—but must ad_ 
vert to the following statement, which is at vari- 
ance entirely with all that has been hitherto re- 
lated of Mrs. Arnold’s innocence of any partici- 
pation in her husband's treagon ; and, if true, 
shows her te have been an accomplished actress 
































Colonel Burr, in 1780, was on a visit to Mrs. 
Provost, the lady who not Jong after became his 
wife, when Mrs. Arnold stopped at her house, on 
the way to the city of New York, in order to join 
her husband. At the first news of his treason, 
Mre..Arnold excited the sympathy of every one. 
Her lamentations and screams might be heard at 
a distance, ‘and. many feared that her reason 
would be shaken from its throne. Several of the 
officors.at West Point at that time, wrote most 
affecting descriptions ef her wretchedness ; and 
some went so far as to think that the wounds 
given tu the heart of an elegam and an accom- 
plished woman, deserved as much punishment as 
the treason Arnold had committed. Washington 
was deeply aflected by her situation, and rendered 
her every assistance in his power, and with 
great gallantry sent her a letter of safe-conduct 
to the lines. Mrs, Provost was the widow of a 
British officer, and to her Mrs. Arnold could 
unbosom herself ; and being assured that no one 
was near but those of strict honour, she threw off 
the mask, thanked God that the farce of hypocri- 
sy was over, for she hated to be an actress aly 
longer. She said that she had commenced the 
correspondence with the British commander, and 
had brought her husband to the deed at last, 
stating, also, thatshe had long abhorred the 
American cause, and now was happy that she 
was free from the rebels. This spoils the pathos 
of many brilliant descriptions of her patriotism 
and sensibility; but, nevertheless, the generous 
feeling in which they were written will still re- 
main as proofs that there was nothing revengeful 
or low in the dispositions of those who achieved 
our independence. 

Tue Duxe ve ta Rocuerovcautt’s Maxims, 
&c., with a biographical preface and an appendix 
by the Editor: New York, G. & C. Carvin & 
Co. :—This should be a welcome book ; for it is 
one of established fame, in all languages—and 
almost out of print, we were going to say, in our 
own, The translation is not new, though in some 
instances revised. The short biographical me- 
moir, prefixed by the present editor, does justice 
tosthe character and abilities of La Rochefoucault. 
The appendix contains some maxims by the ed- 
itor, modelled on those of kis author; but not al. 
ways happily. 

Practica, Enucation; by Maria Epcewortu 
and Ricn’p Lovett Epcewortn, 1 vol. N.Y.— 
Harrer & Brotuers.—No parent should fail to 
read this admirable treatise, of which we have 
here a new, handsome, and compact edition; 
as none—however they may have studied the 
various theories of education, or been practical 
observers of the growth of the mind from infancy 
to childhood—can read it without profit. 

Close observation, and eminently practica! 
good sense, are exhibited in every page of the 
work—of which, morover, the character has 
long been teo universally established to need 
any commeudation, at this time of day, from our 
pen. 

Canvassing. A tale-——sy tHe O'Hara FAMILY; 

1 vol.; Phila., Carey, Lea & Birancuarnp.—This 
is @ tale of higher life and less fierce passions 
than the last which preceded it from the same 
pen, the Mayor of Wind.Gap, bat not therefor of 
jess geeral interest. 
A Catechism or Purenoxoay, illustrative of 
the principles of that science. Phila., Carey, 
Lea*& Brancuarv.—An elementary work, of 
which the beet recommendation, we presume, is 
to say—eapecialiy for one uninitiated in and 
withal scéptical as to, that science ?—that:it has 
gone throdgh six @ditions in Glasgow. 

Autopiocraruy or Jack Kercn, with. Ilustra- 
tions by Meadows ; 1 vo),.: Philad., Caney, Lea 
& Buancnanp.—This is a moral book—-though 
ite title would hardly seem to imply such eherac- 








ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. —_—_“4ti 















ter; and though we think the unquestionable ta- 
lent displayed in it might have framed-a more 
agreeable mode of making itself felt, we take the 
good as we find it. 

Tue Hupson River Guips. N.Y.; J. Dis- 
TURNELL.—This neat little pocket book gives for 
50 cents, a good engraving of the Battery and 
Castle Garden, a colored map, neatly folded up 
of the course of the Hudson, with its shore and 
prominent points laid down accurately—and sev- 
eral pages of letter press, describing the landings, 
the principal places, the stage and coach routes, 
&ec. &c. 


Tue Environs or Quenéc, by A. Hawkins— 
is a neat and well executed little map, giving 
an account, view and enumeration of the remark. 
able places, and recent settlements, around Que- 
bec. 

The Mirror of this week is embellished with a 
beautiful engraving, by Smillie, from a painting 
by Weir. We copy the beautitul lines of Bryant, 
published long years ago in this paper, to which 
the engraving is ao happily adapted, and the de. 
scription, by G. C. Verplanck, of the lake and 
scene embodied in it. 


The whole number of the Mirror is good. 
AN AUTUMNAL EVENING. 
“ Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day 
Fat, through their rosy depthe, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way! 
* Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to du thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Phy figure floats along. 
“ Seek'st thou the pleshy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking bil.ows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side ? 


“ There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless cuast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone, wandering, but not lost. 


“ All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold thiu atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 
** Aud soon that toil shall end, 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy shelter’d nest. 
“Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed upthy form ; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath suak the lesson tiiou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart, 
“ He, who from zene to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that [{ must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright.” 
| Bryant’s Waterfowl | 


The engraving which accompanies this number 


of the Mirror, is from a’painting by Weir from | 


nature. The scene is a romantic little lake, im. 
bosomed in the mountains of the Highlands, on 
the west bank of the Hudson, and within five or 
six miles of West Point. It is now commonly 
called Sutherland’s lake, but in former days bore 
the appellation of Skenando’s, from an Indian 
chief of that name, who had fixed his residence 
there. 
English ancestors, among the early colonists, 
and was much beloved by them, for long-continued 
friendship and many impor‘ant services. 
lake is surrounded by steep, rocky banks, from 
which the only view is that of the dark quiet 
water at your feet, the sky ebove your head, and 
the summits of neighboring mountains encircling 
the horizon. It is begirt with the primeval moun. 
tain forest, which bears no trace ef having ever 
been touched by any human hand. Here, while 
the eagle, banished from his old residence on the 
plains and shores to these his mountain citadels, 
wheels above your head, hi :h in air, in wide as. 
cending circles, and the silenve of the thicket is 
broken only by the rustling of the leaves under 
the squirrel or the rabbit, or by the chirp of birds, 
such as love not man’s neighborhood, every 
thing conspires to give to this spot, the character 
of profound, tranquil, and (if we may so speak) 
intease solitude—a solitude the more impressive, 
from the frequently recurring thought that within 
a short distance from the meuntain walls, hedging 








Ho was well knuwn to our Dutch and | 


The | 








in this lonely lake, flows the great Hudson, the 
thoroughfare of the Union, bearing on its broad 
tide the treasures of agriculture, cumm art 
and luxury, as well as crowds of travellers, the 
busy, the gay, the curious and the restless idle, 
fresh fro:n the great city, or hurrying thither, 
their minds filled with life’s cares, and their 
hearts throbbing with iss hopes, fears, envies, sor- 
rows or fierce desires, and angers. 

The artist viewing this scene with a poet’s eye, 
has painted it, as it appears at a time of day and 
a season of the year most congenial to the féel- 
ings, which it is always fined to excite. He re- 
presents it as seen in one of those pensive but de- 
licious hours, that so often occur in our climate, 
at the close of a mild, .bright, calm, aatumnal 
day. The sun has sunk beneath the western 
mountain-tops, but the skies still glow with the 
rosy hues of departing light, The glories and 
freshness of the summer are quite departed, and 
80, too, are the brightness and splendor, the gold- 
en and purple hues of our earlier autumn. The 
woods are now quite imbrowned, though not yet 
much thinned of their!eaves. In the distance, 
another indication of the near approach of winter 
is given, in flights of wild.fowl, just seen against 


| the crimson sky, pursuing their unwearied way 


through the pathless air toward their distant win- 
ter home, in the warm south. 

The painter, we have said, had looked on this 
scene with a poet’s eye, and he tranaferred it to 
his canvass with the feeling of a faithful worship- 
per and student of nature. Neither adding to, 
nor varying from, what he saw before him, he has 
clothed and imbued that literal truth with the ex. 
pression, the sentiment, the poetry, which the 
season, the hour, the seclusion of the scene, the 
very temperature of the air, and the silence of 
the spot, all unite to breathe into the soul. 

But it happened that some years before Weir 
had first sketched this landscape, at the same au. 
tumnal season and early evening huur, a scene, 
not the same, but like this, had been viewed and 
painted by another of our country’s artists, anda 
great one; and he, too, when “the heavens 
glowed with the last steps of day,” had followed 
‘* far through their rosy dep:hs” the lonely water. 
fowl in his solitary flight, as 
‘“‘ Darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Its figure floats along.” 


Thus it was, that when Weir had finished his 





|| picture, he found that he had but copied from na- 


ture what had been copied before with equal fide. 
lity and power, with the same feeling, the same 
pure and simple severity of taste, the same har- 
monious union of perfect truth of detail with 
imaginative ideality of expression and effect. In 
short, be had etabodied on his canvass the 
thought, the sentiment, the pensive depth, yet 
tranquillity of feeling that: Bryant had before 
clothed in the simp'est, but the most poetical of 
language. In such a coincidence there is nothing 
to wonder at. For, what the peinter had leoked 
upon with a poet’s eye, the poet had seen with 
a paintet’s ; for buth were votaries of nature, and 
had worshipped at her mighty shrine, amidst the 
twilight of old mussy mountain groves, and the 
stern solitude of deep lonely glens, and both had 
drunk gladness and inspiration from her kinder 
and ma‘ernal smile, when 
‘Came and lingered on their sight 
Of flowers and streams that bloom and light 
And glory of the stars and sun ;” 

And these, says the poet himself—and who 

shail deny or deubt his authority— 


“ And these and poetry are onx.” 
A Wixter 1n_ tue West.—The Montreal 
Gazette bears this just testimony to the atgrac- 
tion of Mr. Hoffman’s volumes. : 


The New Yorker is a person who ingratiates 
himself very speedily with his readers indeed we 
scarcely have time enough to get through half a 
dozen chapters, before we feel an incetest in his 
movements—are affected by his misfortunes— 
delighteJ by his successes—and charmed by all 
the scencs which he paints. 

tle who can produce such lively emotions as 
these, is evidently one of no ordinary endow- 
ments. To an accurate eye for the pictutesque, 
an enquiring dispos tivn, and excellent powers 
of description, he adds adeep and devoted attach. 
ment to his subject: k ie truly refreshing aftes 
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being filled to repletion with scenes in the Penin- 
sula, Frauce, Italy, Turkey, or any other realm 
to which ever steamed, or stage- 
coach rattled, freighted with book-making Cock- 
neys, or Subalterns on the “ H. P. unattached” 
list, to meet with suca a work as that before us. 
It bas all the freshness and vigor of the primitive 
forests, which in its pages we find so eloquent!y 
‘described. 





SUMMARY. 

The name of the “ Dutchess” Post Office-—in 
the County of Dutchess of which Isaac Merritt, 
Esq.-is Postmaster, has been changed to Harts- 
villaze. : 


Mancn !—Not forward, march ! nor retrograde, 
march! but the cold windy forerunner of spring, 
has nearly spent his fury, and is about to yield 
hie sceptre to hie milder successor. We have 
not in this instance, as in another that we wot of, 
any forebodings concerjing the reign of the suc- 
cessor, for we are quite well pleased with his 
sway, although he makes his entree with an 
idiot’s phiz and a‘ Fool” in his mouth. Once 
in, however, he conducts himself more wively. 
—{Lansingburgh Gazette.] 


From the Keesville Herald, of the 25th inst, 
it appears that snow fell in that village on the 
previous Saturday night and Sunday (22d) to the 
depth of two feet; and that the weather was 
cold and the sleighing good. 


The Philadelphia papers state that the coal bu. 
siness has commenced forthe season at Pottsville. 
The following is the statement given by the Mi. 
ner’s Journal, for the three days of last week :— 
Departed, 28 boats, carrying 1,284 tons of coal. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


’ Benjamin Renshaw, to be consul for the port 
of Laguayra, inthe Republic of Venezuela, in 
the place of John Y. A. Williamson. 
Joseph Cullen, to be Consul for the Island of 
Teneriffe, in the place of Payton Gay. 

Samuel Haight, to be Consul for the port of 
Campeche, in Mexico, in the place of Henry 
Perrine. 


The London Quarterly Review observes— 
«That, in painting, the Chinese artists have some 
colors of their own, which no European skill 
has ae yet rivalled, ia a fact as well ascertained 
as any in the world.” 

*¢ We once,” says the same journal, ‘ heard 
an eminent lawyer declare, that a clause of an act 
of Parliament, in which the arrangement of the 
words was the best that could be, gave him ae 
much pleasure in the perusal as the finest stanza 
of Spencer’s.” 


Steamboat Ruised.—The steamboat GeneRAL 
Porter, which sunk in Black Rock Harbor on 
Sunday evening, was raised yesterday afternoon, 
by the aid of two fire engines from this city—the 

ayor having given permission to use them for 
the purpose. It was satisfactorily ascertained 
that the sinking of the boat was entirely owing to 
the bursting of the standing pipe through the ac— 
tion of frost.—[ Buffalo Com. Adv.] 


Exrenpitures or Tug GoverNMENT.—The fol- 
lowing authentic statement of the expenditures 
of the Government from. 1823 to 1833, inclusive, 
(the last being the latest year to which the ac- 
counts were fully made up) is appended to the 
Documentary edition of Mr. Calhoun’s Report up. 
on the growth of Executive patronage : 
Statement of the expenditures for the support of 

the Government of the United States, (includ- 

ing payments on account of pensions, and 
exclusive of payments on account of the public 

debt,) from the year 1823 to the year 1833. 


Year. Amount. 
1823 $9,784,154 59 
1824 10,328,144 71 
1825 11,490,359 94 
1826 13,062,316 27 
1827 12,653,095 65 
.. 1828 13,296,041 00 
1829 12,659,490 70 
1830 13,229,533 30 
183k 13,864,067 90 
1832 16,516,388 77 
1833 ; 22,713,755 11 
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It is stated in the New Orleans Advertiser that 
upwards of five millions of acres of land ia Louis. 
jana are subject to annual inundation, and that 
that amount comprises about one-sixth of the en. 
tire territory of the State. From the same paper 
we learn that the gross amount of land under cul- 
tivation does not exceed forty thousand acres, the 
annual product of which is about ten millions of 
dollars, or an average of two hundred and fifty 
dollars per acre. In view of these “singular and 
striking facts, the editor urges the necessity of 
suitable efforts to reclaim the inundated lands, the 
profits arising from which would, he contends, be 
enormous.—[Balt. American.] 


Andrew Dunlap, Esq. has, in consequence of 
the’ state of his health, resigned the office of 
Attorney of the United States for the District 
of Boston. 


We noticed the other day, that bacon was in 
brisk demand, and prices advancing in Cincinna- 
ti The same might justly have been said of pork 
and lard. All are ready sale, and large purcha. 
ses have been made. For the last two weeks, 
the business has been immense. Vast quantities 
of our produce and manufactures have been ship- 
ped for the market below us. There has been 
activity and bustle of the most cheering cha- 
racter.—[Cincinnati Gazette. ] 


The Montreal Gazette says that, as the voya- 
geurs of the Hudson’s Bay Company will be sent 
off for the Interior and Hudson’s Bay as early as 
the navigation will permit, we are requested to 
intimate that those having letters to go by that 
conveyance will require to send them to the Com. 
pany’s office at Lachine by the 20th April. 


A Noble Act, and worthy of imitation —Some 
months since, Mr. Nathaniel Ward, who is deaf 
and dumb, lost 80 dollars. It appears that an 
honest tar found it, and sailed the next day fora 
portin India. While absent, he, by chance, 
read ina New York paper the loss of the money, 
and knowing from the contents that the money 
belonged to Mr. Ward, Jaek, on his return home, 
returned the money to the owner. The dishon- 
est, in the higher walks of life, will blush at this 
fact, ef which we have the authenticated particu. 
lars.—[Gazette.] 


[From the United States Gazette.) 

A Doe Srory.—A gentleman who knows that 
we are friendly to good dogs, and do not like to 
see even a cur abused, stopped to tell us a story 
about one of these half reasoning animals, which 
we in the exercise of our friendliness, give to our 
readers. 

Last week a large Newfoundland dog, kept in 
atan yardinthe Northern Liberties, had per- 
suaded a small dog to play with him, and while 
they were arnusing themselves, the smaller ani. 
mal was accidentally rolled into an open tan pit, 
in which the water was quite deep, though it did 
not quite reach within eighteen inches of the edge 
of tke vat. The little fellow flounced about ter. 
ribly, but could not get out, and the large dog 
could not reach him. Some of the workmen saw 
the whole occurrence, and felt d:sposed to watch 
at a distance the movements of the Newfoundland 
dog. He ran round the vat in great concern, then 
hastened to the building where the men had teen, 
but they were not to be found. He then ran 
back and took another mournful look at his litile 
play mate, and then tried again for help. None was 
to be had, and matters were becoming desperate 
inthe vat. The Newfoundland dog then selec. 
ted a place at the edge of the vat, where some of 
the tan had been removed, and where the edge 
was not more than twenty inches above the 
water. He thenstretched himself out, and thrust 
his fore feet down to the water, edging himself 
along with care, go as not to lose his balance and 
fall in himseli. This was a matter of nice calcula- 
tion, as the weight of the puppy was to be added 
to that of his head and shoulders. At length he 
appeared to have adjusted the weightto his mind. 
He then reached out and took the little dog with a 
strong grip in his fore paws, and being unable, of 
course, to rise up with the weight hanging over 
the edge of the pit, he drew himself back with 
great efforts, and after considerable exertions, 
succeeded in landing the half drowned deg in safe. 
ty—and great and sincere was the joy manifested 
by both animals at the fortunate deliverance. 
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Wheat was seiling at Rochester on the 23d, fo" 
91 one per bushel. Flour for Sdond $4 15 pe? 

rel. ‘s ' 

On Tuesday, March 24th,'the Bishop of this 
Diocese laid the corner stone of St. John's 
Church, Fort Hamilton, Long Island, on a beau. 
tiful site presented by the late owners of the 
Denyse estate. The address was delivered: by 
the Rev. Hugh Smith, of this city. The interesi 
of the occasion was increased by the presence of 
the troops attached to the Fort, and the accom. 
paniment, in the solemnities, of their Band.— 
tChurchman.] “ 


- We comply with a request to publish the fol. 
lowing paragraph : 5 

Mr. Stevens’s great match of going on foot 10 
miles within the hour, will take place on the Un- 
ion Course, on Friday the 24th of April, (the 
weather and state of the course permitting.) Ag 
Mr. Stevens has received a great many letters 
from persons in training for it, we give thie notice 
of the day fixed, and also again state the terms, 
viz: a purse of $1000 will be given to the suc. 
ceasful competitors—$500 to the one that comes 
out ahead, $300 tothe second, and $200 to the 
third. If but one performs the feat, he receives 
the whole purse ; ifall fail, nothing is paid as in 
that event Mr. Stevens loses the wager. We 
also understand that some fine racing may be ex. 


pected on the same day, and a great display of 
horses at the Course, in readiness for the first 
meeting on the Ist Tuesday in May. 

Mr. Botts, on whose Course the match will 
take place, will give any further information to 
any person interested, by addressing to him at 
Jamacia, Long Island. ; 


Survey or Boston Hansor.—The Legislature 
of Massachusetts having ordered a Survey of the 
Harbor, the acting Governor and Council have 
appointed Loami Baldwin, Col. Thayer. and 
James Hayward, Commissioners for the Survey. 


Itis a curious fact that our dates from Englazd 
via Bahama and Charleston are as late at this 
moment, as the advices received direct. In both 
cases they are 47 days old. 

Launch.—A steamboat of peculiar construc- 
tion, was launched en Saturday from the point of 
Corlear’s Hook, with her engine on board. She 
1s upwards of two hundred feet in length on deck, 
very narrow,and we should judge, from her appear 
ance, that she will,be a remarkably fast boat. She 
isowned by Capt. Cornelius Vanderbilt, and is in. 
tended to run between this city and Hartford. 

Another steamboat, somewhat similar, but 
much more burthensome, will be launched at Cor- 
lear’s Hook on Wednesday. She is intended to 
ply between New York and New Haven.—[Ga- 
zette.] 


Among the passengers in the schooner Climax, 
arrived yesterday trum Chargres, is Capt. Ralph 
Voorhees, of the U.S. Navy. He left Panama 
on the 25th ult. at which time the U. S. Sloop of 
War Vincennes and the Dolphin were lying there, 
officers and crew all well. Capt. Voorhees is bear- 
er of despatches for Government. 

| From the Washington Globe of ycsterday.] 

The following states have yet to elect their 


members of the [louse of Representatives, be- 
fore the next Congress will be completed : 


Members. Elections 
Rhede Island 2 April 
Connecticut 6 April 
Virginia 1 April 
Indiana 7 August | 
Missouri 2 August 
Maryland 8 October 
Kentucky 13 August 
North Carolina 13. August 
Alabama 5 August 
Mississippi 2 May 
Tennessee 3 August 





The “ half human savages” in New Holland, 
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mics.—Coleridge remarks that, in civilized soci. 
ety, minds of the very lowest stamp alone satir- 
ize by copying. ; 

Burden’s Patent Horse” Shoes.—We were 
shown a few days‘since, gome patent Horse 
Shoes, made at Troy, ig a machine, the inventicn 
of Mr. Burden, the constructor of the steamboat, 
which was unfortunately lost last year on the 
North River. These shoos are manufactured of 
wrought Iron, and the Irdn is put into one end of 
the machine, and comes out at the other end a 
complete horse shoe, curved, regulated and uni- 
form. We understand that the machine, throws 
off thirty in a minute! This invention cannot 
fail to secure a liberal recompense to Mr. Bur- 
den, who was so greut a sufferer, in a pecuniary 
point of view, by the loss of his boat. 

In conversation with Mr. B. the other day, he 
informed ue that a boat on his plan was now 
building in Troy, intended to run on the Farming- 
ton, Hampden and Hampshire Canal, and that 
she would go in operation inthe course of a 
month or two. He has received letters from 
gentlemen of science in Paris, on the subject of 
his boat,—and one has been constructed on his 
medel, to ply between Paris and Rouen.—[Gaz.]} 


Natural Gas Works.—A most remarkable fact 
is stated by the Abbe Imbert, who visited China 
a few years since. By means of tunnels of bam- 
boo pluces in communication with fountains of 
carbonated hydrogen in the bowels of the earth, 
as many as three hundred chauldrons are supply 
ed with heat for boiling. Streets, halls, work 
shops are ell lighted by this gas, which is the 
same used in all artificial gas works. Arago 
says that several villages in the United States 
have long been supplyed in this manner. This 
expression is a little too strong, though it is true, 
we believe in respect to Frebonia, on Lake Erie, 
in our State, where the light house is alse sup- 
plied in thie way from natural sources. In Onta- 
riv county, near Cacandagut, there are also sev. 
eral of these gaseous emissions from the surface 
of the earth. They are called, in common par. 
lance, ‘Burning Springs. —[American Traveller. ] 





[From the Appeal. 

Tue Best Move or Dyinc.—The notions of 
mankind respecting the easiest, and most com. 
fortable, mode of ‘ shuffling off this mortal coil,” 
are exceedingly various and contradictory. Some 
think drowniag is the easiest mode ; and there 
are not wanting those who profess to have tried 
it, who say, “it is as easy as preaching !” that 
when they have once sunk to rise no more— 
when they are lying flat on their backs in the bot. 
tom of the ocean, river, or whatever body of wa. 
ter it may be—when breath has departed, and 
sight has gone out, and they are just taking their 
leave of sublunary things, they feel as happy as a 
prince on the day of lis coronation, or a man on 
his wedding night—that a thousand pleasant and 
“delectable shapes” run sporting and dancing 
through the brain—that their ideas are most de- 
lightful, and their sensations must ecstatic—and, 
in short, that it is really worth while for a man so 
— now and then for the pure enjoyinent of the 
thing. 

Some think that freezing must be the most de- 
lectable mode of putting out the fire of life ; and 
a paragraph is now going the rounds, which as- 
serts and describes the incemparable pleasure of 
dying through the medium of frost. It is so cool 
and comfortable ! And then one goes out of the 
world with a charming numbness to all the “ ills 
that flesh is heir to,” at the same time that he 
carries with him a ‘* stiff upper lip.” 

Others again think the better mode of * shuf. 
fling off this mortal coil,” is to put a coil about 
their necks. And those who hold this opinion, 
seem to be the most numerous party, judging from 
the great majority of suicides that depend ona 
rope. Whether these think it the most eestatic 
mode of dying; or whether, like Jack Ketch, 
they consider it the “only natural death ;” or 
whether in the third place, they adopt it asa 
means of raising them nearer to Heaven—not 
having any direct information from those who 
a fairly killed themselves—we cannot de- 
Cc * 

Some prefer a pistol—probably that they may 
take a noise in the world at the time of their 








them,” they have at least made a report of them. 
selves at their going off. Some prefer the knife; 


some the dagger ; but most— the bowl ; we mean 


the intoxicating bow], which usually allows them 
the luxury of two or three years death. 

Females—rejecting all coarse, bloody, and dis- 
gusting modes of departing this life—prefer being 
squeezed to death. Encasing their fair bodies in 
a tight boddice, until the soul case is too narrow 
for the soul, they had rather go off in the prime cf 
life by stays, than to stay behind and finally go off 
through the tottering footsteps ot old age. 

The ancients, as well as moderns, had various 
tastes in dying. Curtius leaped the yawning 
gulf, armed capapie, with a good horse under 
him. Brutus fell upon his sword ; Cassius ditto. 
and Catothe same. Seneca opened his veins, 
and bled to death leasurely, while enjoying the 
luxury ef a warm bath. Cleopatra, the char. 
ming queen of Egypt, preferred dying by means 
of a venemous serpent, an asp. And Sappho, 
the poetress, employed her feet in leaping from a 
huge rock into the sca. 

But among the various deaths by which man- 
kind, either uncient or modern, have preferred to 
take themselves off, we do not know of any well 
authenticated case, where the traveller has once 
passed the bourn of life, that he has ever return. 
ed to give an account of the particular delights 
oi their exit. It is difficult, therefore, from any 
evidence, to be at all relied ou, so to compare 
notes as to be able to decide on the easiest, 
most judicious, and comfortable way of departing 
this life. 

As for those wlio pretend to pronounce by their 
own experience, in favor of freezing, drowning, 
or any other special mode, we take them to be 
little better than false knaves, who were never 
*s clean dead” in all their lives; and we advise 
every body patiently to 

“ Wait the great teacher, Death.” 
rather than give heed ‘o the pernicious accounts 
of a set of voygers, who were never out of 
sight of this earthly land, and who are not to be 
relied on. 





Easy Joe Bruce.—By H Has'tings Weld. 

‘The devil !” exclaimed Mr. Joseph Bruce, or 
perhaps we should rather say Joe Bruce,—for as 
he was a noble, easy fellow, no body thought of 
allowing him more than a half of a name, or of 
any thing else which belonged to him. ‘The 
devil! I see by the paper that Hawk and Harpy 
have assigned. I meant to have secured my debt 
yesterday!” He lefthis coffee half drank, stum- 
bied over the threshhold, and went almost ata 
run to the compting room of Hawk and Harpy.— 
One half of that speed the day before would have 
saved his debt; as it was, he was justin season to 
put his name at the bottom of « dozen and a half 
preferred ones, to receive ten percent. He went 
back to his unfinished breakfast with what appe- 
tite he might. 

* Why did you neglect this so long, Mr. Bruce ?” 
said his helpmate and comforter, 

‘I meant to have attended to it yesterday, my 
dear.’ 

* You meant! That is always your way, Mr. 
Bruce. You carelessly neglect your business tu 
the very last moment, and then put yourself ina 
haste and heat for nothing, my dear.’ 

* Really Mrs. Bruce , 

But Mrs. Bruce did not allow him a chance to 
defend himself. Onshe went, in the most approv- 
ed conjugal manner, to berate him tor his care- 
lessness and inattention. 

‘Really Mrs. Bruce i 

And it was really Mrs. Bruce, for few of the 
feminine, and none of the masculine gender 
could have kept pace with her. Certainly easy 
Joe Bruce could have not. The clatter of a vot- 
ton-mill would not have been a circumstance to 
the din she raised—nay we doubt whether a 
philippic against one of those said mills from the 
lungs of Benton Tonans could have been heard 
above her voice; Easy Joe pulled a cigar care 
out of his pocket—clapped his feet on the fender 
—and it almost seemed that the smoke render. 
ed kis ears impervious to the bleatings of tha 
gentle lamb, his spouse, so placid was his connte 
nance asthe vapor escaped in graceful volumes 
from his mouth. _ But people overshoot the mark 
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sometimes ; Mrs. Bruce certainly did. Had she 
spared her. oration, the morning’s loss would 
have induced her husband to have been punc. 
tual to his business, for one day atleast. As it 
was, he took the same sort of pride in neglect 

it under her lecture, that the Grande Nation will 
probably tuke in refusing to pay the claims of 
our citizens. 

“ Breeze away, Mrs. B:uce!” 

*Breeze away sir! Breeze away! I wish I 
could impart one title of my energy to you, Mr. 
Bruce—I—I——’ 

**D—n—t—n, Madam.” 

As Bruce sprung to his feet, crash! came an 
elegant mantle clock down upon the hearth, 

‘ There, Mr. Bruce! that clock has stood there 
three months without fastening—a single screw 
would have saved it—but——’ 

* Well, I meant to——’ 

** You meant! Mr. Bruce—You meant won't 
pay the damage, nor Hawk and Harpy’s noite! 
You meant ! indeed !” 

Bruce seized his hat and cloak. In a few mi- 
nutes he was on ’Change. Nobody could read 
in his face any traces of the late matrimonial 
breeze, and nobody would have suspected from 
his countenance that Hawk and Harpy failed in 
his debt. Kasy Joe Bruce. E 

‘Well Mr. Bruce they’ve routed him. 

* Who ? 

- Our friend Check. Pingree was chosen Pre. 
sident of the Bank, this morning : one vote 
would have stopped him.’ 

* How deuced!y unlucky. I meant to have been 
present to vote for Check myself ?” 

* Never mind, Bruce, said another. * You are 
a lucky man. The news of the great fire in 
Speederville has just reached town by express, 
and I congratulate you that you was fully in- 
sured.’ 

**The devill My policy expired last week, and 
I meant to have gor it insured this morning.’ 

Joe posted home inno very happy humor.— 
When aa easy man is fairly up, he is the most 
uneasy and unreasonable man in creation. 

* Mrs. Bruce, by staying at home to hear yon 
scold, I have lust thousands. I meant to have 
got insured this morning—I did not—Speeder- 
ville is burnt down and I am a beggar.’ 

* Why did you not do it yesterday Mr. Bruce?” - 

‘I was thinking of Hawk and Harry? 

‘Thinking! Why did you not secure yoi— 
eelf?’ 

‘I meant to, but—— 

* But—me no buts.’ 

* You are in excellent spirits, Mrs. Bruce.’ 

* Never in better.’ 

‘Vastly fine Madam. We— 

Mrs. Bruce set down, clapped her feet on the 
fender after her husband’s manner in the morn. 
ing. 

* We are beggars, Madam,’ Bruce replied. 

‘Very good—I will take. my guitar, and you 
shall sholder the three children. We'll play 
under Mr. Ilawk’s window first and then under 
Mr. Harpy’s, and then beg our way to Speeder. 
ville to play to the ashes of what was once your 
factory,—which you meant to have insured. I 
should like begging of all things. 

* You abominable woman I shall go mad.’ 

‘Don’t, I beseech you, Mr. Bruce. They put 
mad beggars in Bedlam.’ 

Bruce sprang for the door. His wife intercept- 
ed him. ‘ Here, Joseph, is a paper J meant to 
have showed you this morning.’ 

‘A policy! And dated yesterday ” 

‘Yes. You meant to get it renewed to.day—J 
meant it should be done yesterday—l1 told your 
clerk, from you, to de it. Am I not an abomina. 
ble woman?’ 

‘When I said so I wasina pet, I meant . 

*No more of that Joseph. Now tell me who 
is first on Hawk & Harpy’s assignment.’ 

* Your brother. I wish I had your energy er 
even his.’ 

‘His claim covers you both.’ 

¢ You are an aagel 

Easy Jue became an altered man, and his wife 
was released from her watch over his out door 
business. She died some years before him—and 
we are inclined to suspect that after her death 
Joe partially relapsed into his old habits—eo true 
it is that habit is a second nature. 
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_. Baravia, N. Y., ‘Sept. 30, 1835. . 

Sir,—In the “ Spirit of the Times” of 
this village, of the date of Aug. 26, 1834, 
I published over the signature of “A 
Witness” an account of a snake found 
suspended by spiders’ web, by the tail, ‘in 
the wine cellar of a gentleman in this. 
village. 

A gentleman who also saw and exam. 


ined the phenomenon, promised to. send | 


you a drawing and account of it. Whe- 
ther he has done so or not, I do not 
know. ‘And as.the story has been treat- 
ed asa fable by some of the papers,: I 
send you enclosed the account above 
mentioned, and a correct drawing, (though 
rough and done in haste,) made by James 
Milnor, Jr. Esq., a clerk in the Holland 
Company Land Office. 

The gentleman in whose wine cellar 
the snake was found, is the Hon. David 
E. Evans, agent of the Holland Land 
Company, who requests me to forward to 
you the drawing and account, which he 
pronounces to be accurate. 

Mr. Evans, Mr. Milnor, Mr. Mix, Doct. 
Van Tuyl, and a great number of other 
gentlemen, examined this subject critically 
on several different days, while the snake 
was yet alive, and all concur in the accu- 
racy of the account. 

1 hope you will procure 2 correct en- 
graved cut of the drawing, and publish it 
with the account in your journal. And 
if you do, you are at liberty to use all 
the names mentioned in this letter, or to 
publish it at length, if you think pro- 
per. 

Most respectfully, your ob’t servant, 

S. Cummines.* 


The following is the account alluded to 
in the above letter: 

On the evening of the 13th inst., a gen- 
tleman in this village found in his wine 
cellar a live Striped Snake, nine inches 
long, suspended between two shelves, by 
the tail, by spiders’ web. The snake 
hung so that his head could not reach the 
shelf below him, by about an inch; and 
several large spiders were then upon 
him, sucking his juices. The shelves 
were about two feet apart; and the lower 
one was just below the bottom of a cel- 
lar window, through which the snake pro- 
bably passed into it. From the shelf 
above it, there was a web in the shape of 
an inverted cone, eight or ten inches in 
diameter at the top, and concentrated to 
a focus, about six or eight inches from 
the under side of this shelf. From this 
focus, there was.a strong cord made of 
the. multiplied threads of the spiders’ 
web, apparently as lurge as common sew- 
ing silk ; and by this cord the snake was 
suspended. 

pon a critical examination through a 
magnifying glass, the following curious 
facts appeared: The mouth of the snake 
was fast tied up, by a great number of 
threads, wound around it, so tight that he 
could not run out his tongue. His. tail 
was-tied in a knot, so as to leave a small 
loop, or ring, through which the cord was 
fastened-; and the end of the tail, above 
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ts.) | this loop, to the length of something over || 


half an inch, was lashed fast to the cord, 
to keep it from slipping. As the snake 
hung, the length of the cord, from: his 
tail,'to the focus to which it was fastened, 
was. about six inches; and a little above 
the tail, there was observed a round ball, 
about the size of a pea. . Upon inspec. 
tion, this appeared to be a green fly, 
around which the cord had been wound as 
the windlass, with which the snake had 
been hauled up; and a great number of 
threads were fastened to the cord above, 
and to the rolling side of this ball to keep 


it from unwinding, and letting the snake 


down. The cord, therefore, must have 
been extended from the focus of the web, 
to the shelf below, where the snake was 
lying when first captured ; and being made 
fast to the loop in his tail, the fly was car- 
ried and fastened about midway, to the 
side of the cord. And then, by rolling 
this fly over and over, it wound the cord 
around it, both from above and below, un- 
til the snake was raised to the proper 
height, and then was fastened, as before 
mentioned. 

In this situation the suffering snake 
hung, alive, and furnished a continued 
feast for several large spiders, until Sa- 
turday forenoon, the 16th, when some 
persons, by playing with him, broke the 
web above the focus, so as to let part of 
his body rest upon the shelf below. In 
this situation he lingered ; the spiders ta- 
king no notice of him, until Thursday: 
last, eight days after he was discovered ;: 
when some large ants were found. de. 
vouring his dead body. 

A Wirness: 

As this extraordinary case has been 
doubted, we think it fair to annex the ac- 
count of another witness, which will be 
seen to be similar to that of Judge Cum. 
mings, but not identical.—Ed, 

New-York, Aug. 26, 1834. 

Dear Sir,—Enclosed I take the liberty 
of sending you a rude sketch of a curi- 
osity, which came under my observation 
a short time since. A gentleman residing 
in the village of Batavia, N. Y., on go- 
ing into his wine cellar, discovered a stri- 
ped snake, about ten inches in length, 
suspended by and from the web of a spi- 
der, in a manner precisely similar to the 
enclosed sketch. From a survey of the 
premises, it would appear that the snake 
had taken up his abode upon one of the 
shelves in the cellar, when the spiders 
(for there are three which appear to be 
engaged as partners in the business) first 
formed the design of making him their 
captive. For this purpose they formed a 
large web upon the under side of a shelf 
directly above the snake, from which they 
descended, and made fast a large number 
of fibres to different parts of his body, 
bracing them in every direction, so as to 
prevent his escape, and render their ope- 
rations more secure ; they next proceed- 
ed to muzzle him, by winding a web many 
times around his head, so as entirely to 
deprive him of. the use of his mouth. 





* We understand that Mr. Cummumngs is first Judge. 
of the Court of Common Pieas in this county, and also 
Postmaster of Batavia, i i. 
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Having thus secured him, they next set to 
work to suspend him from their web. 
You will observe a knot in the tail of the 
snake. How this was formed I am una. 
ble to say ; but certain it is, that the spi- 
ders took advantage of it, and by winding 
the knot with a web, prevented the pos. 
sibility of loosing it. ‘They then appa- 
rently proceeded to attach a large num. 
ber of fibres, running from various parts 
of the web above, to the loop formed by 
the knot, which they glued and fastened 
together by winding them with another 


fibre, thus forming a strong cord. This 
-done, the most difficult part was yet to be 


performed, and this was to swing him clear 
fromthe shelf. .To do this, they procured 
a large blue fly, (2,) which they made 
fast to the web or cord, and by continuing 


to roll the fly over in the web or cord, and’ 


making it fast to each turn, they were ena- 
bled to swing the snake about three inches 


clear from the lower shelf. The snake’ 


was alive and active when discovered, and 
five days after, when I was there last, he 
was still living, suspended in the manner 
above described. During the day, no spi- 
ders were visible in or about the web, but 
at night there were three, much smaller 
than the common fly, seen feeding upon 
the body of the snake. 

Very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 

D. Lyman Beecuer. 

The inquiry has been made, whether 
the snake might not have fallen by acci- 
dent into a web previously made, and thus 


Ed. 





MecuanicaL Powrers.—From a late. 


foreign periodical we. have gleaned the 
following interesting items, by which it 
will be seen that steam is not the only, 
aud perhaps not the most economical 
power, that may be used for mechanical 
purposes. Much -yet remains to be dis- 
covered in the arena of nature. 

New Moving Power.—At a meeting of 
the French Academy of Sciences, on the 
16th of June, a very interesting communi- 


cation was. read from M. Thilorier, a 


skilful chemist, who exhibited to the Aca- 


have become inextricably entangled.— 
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apparatas by which’ he pro- 
cured a hie Ch quart) of liquid carbonic 
acid ina few seconds, ‘The properties of 
this substance, he observed, have been 
but little examined, chiefly because it re- 
quires to be confined in close vessels, 
hermetically sealed, and capable of re- 
sisting a great pressure. It surpasses all 
known bodies in the expansion and con- 
traction which, it undergoes from given 
variations of temperature ; from 32 to 86° 
Fahrenheit, a column. of the liquified gas 
is elongated one half. With the same 
change of temperature a similar column 
of air is only elongated one-eighth. ‘This 
enormous dilation, M. Thilorier thinks, 
will, in future, afford the elements of a 
moving power infinitely more effective, as 
well as economical, than that which is 
derived from the expansion of vapor. 

New Mechanical Power.—An ingenious 
mechanic at Brussels has just applied a 
new power to mechanics, from which 
great results appear to be expected. This 
new power is galvanism. Across a fly- 
wheel, which is to give motion to the ma. 
chine, he has placed a metallic bar, pre- 
viously magnetised by a galvanic pile, 
and within the attraction of two very 
powerful magnets. The moment that the 
bar arrives in a rotary course at the limit 
of the attractive power, and when it 
would necessarily stand still, the inventor, 
by the application of galvanism, suddenly 
converts the attractive into a repulsive 
power, which continues the motion in the 
same direction, and by these alterations, 
well managed, the whole acquires a rapid 
rotation. ‘The experiment is said to have 
been completely successful, and the ma- 
chine worked a whole hour. 
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Botanic Prizes. — About five years 
ago, the Society of Apothecaries, in 
London, instituted two prizes, a gold and 
a silver medal, for the best written and 
oral examination in medical botany. Two 
students, Edwin Edin and Arthur Tibson, 
took the medals. ‘This is a remarkable 
circumstance, and evidences either a 
want of industry or a want of research, 
or both, in those who have the reputation of 
being vastly wiser than they really are.— 
[Scientific Tracts. ] 





Lisron Aquepuct.—The magnificent 
aqueduct that furnishes the city of Lisbon 
with water, and which has been cut off 
by the army of Don Miguel, may be re- 
garded ‘as one of the handsomest modern 
structures in Europe, From report, it 
will not yield in grandeur to any aqueduct 
left-us by the ancients. That portion of 
it ‘situated in the valley of Alcantara, 
about a mile from Lisbon, is of admira- 
ble. structure, consisting of thirty-five 
arches at least, by which a stream of the 
purest water is carried across a deep 
valley formed by two mountains. The 
height of the middle arch, from the base 
to.the summit, is 263 feet 10 inches; 
the breadth of the principal arch is 107 
feet 8.inches. Each block of stone is in 
general 23 feet high. The arches on 
each side diminish in thickness, in con. 
formity.te the. size. of the. stones, which, 
at the termination, are only 8 feet. They 














ADVOCATE OF. INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


owe the execution of this magnificent 
monument to John V., who laid its foun- 
dation in 1713; nineteen years after 
which it was completed, The expense 


| was, covered by a tax of one real upon 


every pound of meat sold in the capital.— 
[Ib.] 


New Mope or Makine Specrac.es. 
— Before the Eclectic Society, Mr. 
Samuel, an optician, exhibited a. contri- 
vance which was technically called a 
slitting machine, the use of which was to 
cut or slit out crystal lenses, for specta- 
cles.. It seemed to attract considerable 
notice, and it is probably calculated to 
be of essential service in the arts, a 
least.—[Ib.] 


[For tae New-York Amenican.] 
Imagination. 

How oft I ve fancied it, my humble lot, 
Asimple lodge in some sequeater'd spot— 
Far from this world of 1umult and of gain, 
Content to dwell ’mid nature’s wild domain, 
With competence, sufficient to bestow 
Freedom from jal toil, or lat low. 
One friend alone, tocheer with anxious love, 
My journey thro’ life's vale, to realms above— 
With tenderness to wile each grief away, 
And bid my thoughts to cheerful pleasure stray. 
Not the gay rout— or Theatre’s broad glare, 
Oh! heartfelt pleasure never enter’d there, 
The aching heart, the son! whence virtue’s fled, 
May seek those haunts, the grave of joys long dead— 
There ponder o’er fictitious tales of grief, 
And for a mon.ent, find a vain relief, 
Or madly, still with roses wreathe the hair, 
Whilst the heart sighs with anguish or despair. 


Not these the joya that could my bosom swell, 
But.o’ér sume gentle lay—some witching speli— 
To pore unweuried, or some graver page, 
Or laughing w't, our evening hows engage— 
At sunset.rove together ocean's side, 
Sooth’d by the murmur of its flowing tide, 
List to its roar—and with a Poet’s ear— 
In its deep mutt’rings, future tempests hear, 
Stormsin each blast—a wreck in every wave, 
In fancy start, some struggling form to save. 
Or wand’ ring ’neath rich autumn’s go!den sky, 
Temple and Turrets in its clouds espy— 
See Muor and Christian in its fading glow, 
The cross triumphant—and the erescent low-- 
Down with the Heathen, shouted with each gleam 
Of visioned faulchion, mixed with Moorish scream, 
Then wake.’as } do now, from Poet's dream. 
And oh! Celestial Maid, whose gentle power, 
Can svothe the sadness of eac . bitter hour— 
Mistress of each sweet spell, all harmony, 
Music—brigh tuymph-—what pleasures spring from the? 
Soft layz—the.frolic glee—the social dance— 
Gather fresh spirit, from thy merrv glance, 
1 own thy power—at humble distance tread 
And follow. timidly, where thou hast led. 
Stull dearer joys than these, my woman’s soul, 
Would crave, to mother’s known the sweet control 
Of infant love—of childhood's vuiless kiss, 
Gh can there be a greater joy than this? 
To feel their litde arms around you twine, 
And see their eyes, with true affection shine, 
Their artless accents, searcely learnt, betray— 
The deep, deep love—that their pure bosoms sway; 
Oh! [ cau find, in childhood’s whisper jow-— 
A balm for grief, a cure for every wo— 

BLLA. 














SONG, 
By Miss E. L. Montague. 
Oh diana, dinna blame him, mither, 
Dinna blame him, now he’s gane ; 
Bethink yeo’ the days, mither, 
When he was a’ my ain. 
We twa ta’ roamed where the brackens bend, 
The bonny braes amang; 
We twa had loved ere either kenned 
Sic love could e’er be wrang. 


Oh, dinna, dinna seek him, brither, 
If ye wouldna see me die— 

His hand is on the steel, brither, 
And his border btood is high. 

Ah. seek him nw wi, vengeful ee, 
For | forgie/him a’, 

An’ ye maun stop to comfort me 
When he is far awa’. 

Ah dinna, dinna greet, sister. 
Sae bitterly and sair 

Cast the tear-drop frae your een, sister, 
An’ mine shall weep nae mair, 

Oh, never mair we'll name the name 
O’ this fause Inve o’ mine, 

Bu: we'll turn again unto our hame, 
An, the memory o’ lang syne. 

But dinna, dinna curse him, father, 
Ye kenna what ye do; 

O, think upon the , father, 
When he was gude an’ true. 

Or if that bitter word maun steal 
Frae lips where ie 

Oh, blessthe head I luve sae weel, 
An, fa” that curse on me, 








Buslder of @ superior styleof Passenger Cars for Rail- 
road, ’ 


, 
No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 
iF RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to 
examine these Cats; a specimen of which may be sesn 


on that part of the New-York and Harlem Raplroed 
now in operation, Jiu 





RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND EOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

x Also. AXLES furnished and fitted te wheels 
complete at the Jeffersen Cotton and Woe!) Machine 
—— and Foundiy, Paterson, N.J. All ordera ad- 
dressed to the subscribers at Paterson, or 60 Wall 


, street, New- York, will be promptly attended to. 


Also, CAR SPRINGS. 
Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. 


J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR 





NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 


7g SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansing 
burgh, in che county of Rensselaer, and state of New- 
York, has invented and put in operation a Machine for 
making Wrought Nailawith square points. This machit e 
will niake about sixty 6d nails, and about ferty 10d nails 
in a minute, and in the same proportion larger sizet, 
evento spikes for ships. The nailis hammered and comes 
from the hi pletely heated w redness, that its 
capacity for being clenched is good and sure One horse 
power is sufficient todilve one machine, avd may easily 
be applied where such yower for driving machinery isin 
operation Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant 
machines as above,to any persons who may apply forthem | 
as soon asthey may be mate, and on the most reasonable 
terms. He also desires to sell one halfof his patent right 
forthe use of said machines throughout the United States. 
Any person desiring farther information, or to purchase, 
will please tocal! atthe machine shop of Mr. John Hum- 
phrey, in the village of Lansingburgh. 
August 15. 1833. 
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SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS. 

XH Compasees ol varioussizes and of superior qual- 
ity warranted. . 

Leveling Instruments, large and sma}? sizes, with high — 
magnilying powera with classes made by Troughton, to- 
gether with a large assorcment of Enginecring Instra- 
ments, manufactured and sold by 

E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 


J31 6t corser of Maiden dane. 





SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS, 


3- Tie subscrber manufactures atl kinde of Instru- 
meunis in his profession, warranted equal, if s ot superior, 
in principles of coatruction acd workmanship to any im- 
ported or manufactured in the United States; ‘several of 
which are entiiely new. among which are an Improved 
Compass, wich a Telescope attached, by which angies can 
be taken with or without tha uee of the needle, with per- 
fect accuracy—alao a Railroac Goniometer, with two Tel- 
escopes—and a Leveling Instrument, with a Guniometer 
attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purposes. 

WM. J. YCUNG, 
Mathematica! tnsuument Maker, 
No. 9 Duck st., Philadelpbia. 

The fol owing recommendations aze respectfully sub- 

mitted to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply tothy inquiries respecting the ipstrume nts man- 
ufactured by thee, now in use op the Ba timore and Ohio 
Railroad, I cheerfully furnish thee the following iufor- 
maton. The whole number of Levels now in possession 
of the department of construction of thy make is seven 
The whole nua ber of the ‘*‘ Improved Compass” is eight 
These are all exclurive of the number in the service of the 
Engineer and Graduation Depariment, 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They 
have in fact needed but litle repaire, except from accidents 
to which all instruments of the, kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and com- 
passes have been preferred by my aswistants generally, to 
any otherz in use, and the Improved Compass is superior 
to any other description of Goniometer that we have yet 
tri-ed in laying the raile on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with arever- _ 
sing telescope, in place of the vane sights, leavee the 
engineer scarcely any thing to dewire in the formation or 
convenience of the Compass. It is indeed the most com- 
pletely adapted to lateral angles of any simple and cheap 
instrument that I have yet seen, ‘afd | cannot but believe 
it will be preferred to all othere now in we for laying of 
railea—and in fact, when Known, Ithink it will be as highly 
appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, 
JAMES P. STABLER, Sup’t of Conetruction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Raiload. 
Philedeiphia, February, 1838. 

Having for the last two yeais made Constant use o 
Mr. Young’s ‘* Patent Improved Compase,”’? ] can safely 
say | believe itte be much euperior to any other insti ument 
of the kind, now in use, and as such mostchieerfully r6- 
commend it to Engincers and Surveyore. 

E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 
Germantown, February, 1833. 

Fora year past | have wed Inetruments mode by Mr. 
W.J. Young, of «biladelphia, in which he has compined 
the properties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 

Iconsider these Instruments admirably calculated for 
laying out Railroads, and can recommend them to the 
notice of Engineera as preferable to any others lor that 


HENRY R.CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad.., 
Germant. and Norrist. Railroad 
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Te Primrese Filled with Morning Dew. 
. «, » ) By H. Herrick, 1648. 
Why do ye weep, eweet babes? Can tears 
in you 
ho were but born 
Just as the modest morn 
Teem'd her refreshing dew ? 
Alas! you lave not known that show'r 
That mars a flower ; 
Nor felt th’ unkind 
Breath of a blasting wind; 
Nor are ye worn with years ; 
Or warp'd as we, 
Who think it strange to see 
Such pretty fluwers, like to orphans yourg, 
To speak by tears before ye have a tongue. 


Speak, whimp’ring younglings; and make known 
reason Whiv 
Ye droop and weep, 
Is it for want of sleep; 
Or childish lullaby 7 
Or, that ye have not seen as yet 
The violet? 
(Or brought a kiss 
From that sweet heart to this ! 
No, n: this sorrow 
By your tears shed, 
Would have this lecture read— 
. “ That things of greatest, so of meanest worth, 
4 -nceiv’d witli grief, are with tears brought forth.” 


GOLD REGION: OF THE UNITED STATES. 
> Now in press and will be published ina few days, 
the first of a eeriva of numbers, giving a minute and par- 
ticular description of the entire Gold Region of the United 

States, : 

Each number will be accompanied by a Map, on which 
will be laid down, and numbered, with owner's name, in 
the order of discovery, of every Geld Mine within the dis- 
trict of which the number treats, so that any person can 
ascertain the location, owner’s name, and condition, as late 
asJanuary 1, 1835, of every Gold Mine, or place where 
gold has becn discovered in the United States. 

The firat number, which will be issued by the 20th of 
April, will give the Gold region of North Carolina: togeth- 
er with avery interesting Essay, upon the Gold region of 
the United States, from the transactions of the Geological 
Society of Peantyivania, by Jamzs Dickson, Erq., F.G. 
8. of Lendon, C. M. G. S. of Pennsyivania, &c. &c.— 
With vther interesting and important information in rela 
tion to the supply and consumption of Gold. : 

The information and maps are by a scientific gentleman, 
who has visited ; ersonally what he describes. 

» No. 2, including the States of Virginia and Maryland, 
will be published by the first, or ducing the month of, 
June. 

No. 3, giving Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New,York, 
by the first of August. And the succeeding numbers, 4 and 
5, which will probably complete the scries, by the first of 
January next. 

The terms will be $1 per number, or $5 for the Serics.— 
Subscriptions addressed to D. K. MINOR, or to the pub- 
lishers, T. & © WOOD. 

No. 7 Wall street. 

*,~ Gentlemen who may have particulars, or details, of 
pretest condition of mines in North Carolina, will oblige 
me by communicating the same, that the work may be as 
complete as possible. D. K. MINOR, 




















NOTICE, 

> The Board of Directors of the NEW YORK AND 
BRIE RAILRVAD.COMPANY, believing that the inter- 
eats of this City. demand that the coustruction of their 
Railway should be immediately commenced, and having 
resolved, With undiminished confidence in the merits aud 
early projuctiveness of the undertaking, to proceed in their 
operations without delay, hereby give Notice, that in order 
to provide means adequite to the completion of a single 
track of the Railway over an extended and most import- 
ant portion of the route, subscriptions fur-Tico Millions of 
the capital stock will be received at their Oflice, No. 29 
Wall street, on the 15th day of April next, and the two 
succeeding days. Five Dollars on each share is required 
to be paid at thetime of subscription. 

It da to be understood that nu further issue of Stock will 
be made within two years, and that it is the object of the 
Company, before the expiration of that period, with this 
and the former subscription, to put such portion of their 
Road in operation, av will, they confidently believe, yield 
a profitable return on the cost thereof. 

New York, 30th March, 1835. 

By order of the Board. 
JAMES G. KING, 
JOHN G. COSTER, 
PETER G. STUYVESANT, 
MICHAEL BURNHAM, 
ELEAZAR LORD, 


GOOLD HOYT, 
STEPNEN- WHITNEY, 
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Committee to receive Subscriptions, + 


AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. i 


RAILROAD JOURNAL AND ADVOCATE OF 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

This work is published once a week, in quarto form 
of £1GuT pages, devoted mainly to the subject of in- 
— improvements, in all its various modes and 

rms, 

Three volumes were completed in December, 1834, 
and the 4th volume is now in progress: 

Terms, $3 a year, IN ADVANCE. Previous volumes 
same price ;-full sett of four volumes, $12. 

RAILROAD AND CANAL MAP, 

. Ora Map of the United States, 24 by 40 inches, on 
which is delineated all the Railroads Canals in use, 
or in course of construction, and most of those in con- 
templation; together with a concise description of, or 
reference to, each, and containing over 70 pages of let - 
ter press. ‘The map is on bank note paper, and put up 
in pocket form, with morocco cover, or in paper cover, 
ond Seay be sent by mail to any part of the country. 
Price $2. 

MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE, AND REGISTER OF 

INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


This work has completed 4 volumes, or two years, 
It is published monthly, in numbers of 64 pages each, 
in large octavo form, and forms two prod y sized vo- 
lumes a year, of 384 pages each. 

This work is srEREOTYPED from the first number, 
and therefore any number of evpies may be obtained 
from commencement, if desireds™ It has many able 
correspondents, who furnish original communications, 
in addition to its selections from the best European pe- 
riodicals of the day, with numerous engravings and 
illustrations of the subjects on which it treats. ‘The 
Mechanics’ Magazine may be considered as one of the 
permanent periodicals of the country. Price, $3 per 
annum, IN ADVANCE. Previous volumes $.,50 each. 


THE APPRENTICE’S COMPANION— 


A monthly publication, in large octavo form, of sixteen 
pages eac b lesigned to persuade APPRENTI- 
CES, and others, to habits of INDUSTRY, TEMPERANCE, 
and FRUGALITY —is published at the office of the 
Mecnanics’ MaGazinE, No. 35 Wall street, New- 
York, for FIFTY CENTS a year—for 12 numbers— 
by D.K. MINOR. 
*,* All letters must be postage paid. Eleven num- 
bers sent to one address for $5,— and TWENTY- 
THREE for $10. D. K. M. 


NEW-YORK FARMER AND AMERICAN GAR- 
DENER’S MAGAZINE. 


This work is devoted mainly to AGRICULTURE and 
HorticuLtTuRE; it, however, treats upon various 
other subjects more or less connected with them. It 
is now in its 8th volume, or 3d volume, new series, and 
is designed to be made equal to any work of the kind 
in this or any other country. No reasonable expense 
will be spared, either to secure the best writers the 
country affords, or to furnish engravings and illustra- 
tions. Itis published monthly in large octavo, 32 pa- 
ges per month, at $3 per annum, and when paid in ad- 
vance eight udditional pages per month are given. 
a 6 and 7, or 1 and 2, new series, $3 per vo- 
ume. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, 
MECHANICS, AND MANUFACTURES. 
This work is composed of the choicest articles of 

the three preceding works ; its character may there - 

fure be understood by reading those advertisements. It 

has been published at $5, but will be, hereafter, at $4 

= annum—always in advance; each quarterly num- 
er to contain about 226 pages. 





These worke may all, or either of them, be had of 
S. Blydenburgh, 96 North Pearl street, Albany ; D. 
Hale, 124 Washington street, Busion ; Fessenden, Phi 
adelphia ; or of the Proprietor and Publisher, 


D. K. MINOR, 
35 Wall street, New-York. 





PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 
RAILROAD SPIKES. 

1" Railroad Spikes of every description require, 
muue at the Albany Spike Factory. 

Spikes made at the above Factory are recommended to 
the public as superior to any thing of the kind now in use 

Ship and Boat Spikes made full size under the head, 
80 as not to admit warer, 

Orders may be audieased to Messrs. ERASTUS COR- 
NING & CO., Albany, or te THOMAS TURNER, at the 
Factory, Troy, N.Y. sept.l3 lv 


. TUWNSEND & DURFEE, v! Paimyra, 
Manufacturers of Railroad Rope, having removed their 
eatablishmentto tludcon. antler the pame ol Durfee, May 
& Co. offer to supply Rove of any required length (with- 
ouysplice) for inclined planes of Railroacs at the shortest 
nove, and denver them in any of the principal cities in 
the United States.. Astothe quality of Rope, the public 
arerclerredtoJd B. Jervis, Eng. M.& H.R. RCo. Alba- 
ny; or James Archibald, Engineer Hudson and Dela- 
ware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbondale, Luzerne 
cousty, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Colu.nbia county, New-York, 
January 29, 1833, 











RAILROAD CASTINGS. 


MANY. & WARD, Pro f the n 
Air Furnace and Machine Shop. Slit meas te ale 


Cartings required for railroads. 


wheels, chairs and knees, and every other deacri of: 
y . R-ly ok Fale 





RAILWAY IRON. ; 
-95 tonsotl inch by}inch,) Flat Bars in lengths o 
200 do. 1 do. do. | 1410 14 feet, coimeFeunk 
40 do, 1 do. do. { holes, endscut atan angle . 
800 do. 2 do. do. fof 45 degrees, with spli- 
800 do. 2} do. do. «| cing plates and nails to 
soon expected, suit. 

250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 ibs. per yard, withthe re- 
quisite chairs, keys and pins. 2, s wos 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter 
for Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter 
Oldles of 2h, 35, 24, 3, 3f, 34, and 34 inches diameter for 

xles of 24, 2}, 2f, 3, 3$, 34, and 34 inc ameter for 
Railway Cars and Locomotives ef patent iron. 

The above will be sold {ree of duty, to State Govern- 
ments and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback 
taken in part payment. .& G. RALSTON... . 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples ot ail the different kindsol Raile, 
Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates,in use 
both in this country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to 
those disposed to examine them d7imeowr : 


PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKES. 


3 > The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps constantly 
for sale avery extensive assortment of Rede oa Spikes 
and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches. manufactured by the sub- 
scriber’s Patent Machinery, which alter five years suc- 
ceesful operation and now almost universal use inthe Uni- 
ted States (ae well as Englund, where the subscriber ob- 
tained a Patent,)are found superior to any ever offered 
in market. 

Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes hav- 
ing countersink heads suitable to the holed in iron rails, 
to any amount and on short notice. Almost allthe Kail- 
roads now in progress in the United States are fasiened 
with Spikes made at the above named factory—for which - 
purpose they are found invaluable, as their adhesion is 
morethan double any common spikes made by the ham- 
mer. 

i} Allordere directed tothe Agent, Troy, N. Y., will 
be punctually attended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N. Y. July, 1831. 

Spikes are kept tor sale, at factory prices, by I. 
& J Townsend, Albany, and the principal A Merchants 
in Albany and Troy ; J. 1. Brower, 222 Wateretreet, New- 
York; A.M. Jones, Philadelphia ; T. Janviers, Baiti- 
more ; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 

P. 3.—Rauilroad Companies would do well to forward 
their orders as early as practicable,as the subscriber is de- 
sirous of extending the manufacturing so asto keep pace 
with the daily increasing ¢emand for his Spikes, 

1J20am H. BURDEN. 


MILL DAM FOUNDRY FOR SALE, 

X- The Proprietors of the Mill Dam Foundry offer for 
sale or lease their well known establishment, stiuated one 
mile from Boston. The improvements consist of 

No.1. Boiler House, 50 fect by 30 feet, containing’ all 
the necessary machinery for making boilers for Locomotive 
and other steam Engines. 

No. 2. Blacksmith’s Shop, 5U feet by 20, fitted with cranes 
for heavy work. 

No. 3. Locomotive House, 54 feet by 25, used for putting 
together Locomotive Engines. Several of the best Engines 
in use in the United States have been put in this establish- 
ment. 

No. 4. A three story brick building, covered with slate 
120 feet by 46, containing two water-wheels, equal to 48 
horse power ; Machine Shop, filled with lathes, é&c. ; Pattern 
Shop ; Rolling Mill and Furnaces, capable of rolling 4 tons 
of iron per diem, exclusive of other work; three Trip 
Hammers, one of which is very large; Engine for blowing 
Cupola Furnaces, moved by water-wheel ; one very supe: 
rior i2 horse Steain Engine, which could be dispensed 
with; anda variety of other machinery. 

No.5. An Ivon Foundry, £0 teet. by 45, with a superior 
air Furnace and twoCupolas, Core oven, Cranes, &c. fitted 
for the largest work. Attached to the Foundry is a larg 
ware-house, containing Patterns for the Casti o 
Hydraulic Presses, Locomotive and other Steam Baginese 
Lead Mill Rolls, Geering, Shafts, Svovés, Grates, ac. &c. 
These were made of the most durable materiais, under the 
direction ef a very scientific and practical Engineer, and 
are suppesed to be of great valve. 

No. 6. A building, 65 feet by 36, containing a large stack 
of chismneys, and furnaces, for making Cast Steel. This 
building is at present ueed as a boarding-house, and can 
accommodate a large number of men. 

No.7. A range of buildings, 200 feet long by 36, con- 
talning counting room, several store cooms, a Brass Foun- 
dry, room forjcleaning castings, a large loft for storing pat- 
terns, stable for two horses, &c. a&c. 

The above establi-hment being on tide water, presents 
greater advantages for some kinds of business than any 
other in the United States. Coa! and Iron can be carried 
from vessels in the harbors of-Boston, to the wharf in front 
of the Factory, at25 to 30 cents per ton. some of the 
largest jobs of tron work have been completed at this esta- 
blishment; among others, the great chain and lift pumps 
for freeing the Dry Dock at the Navy Y ard Charleston. 

The situation for Railroad work is excellent, being in 
the angle formed by the crossing of the Providence and 
Worcester Kailroads. The Locomotive * Yankee,” now 
running on the latter road, and the ** Jonathan,” purchased 
PA the State of Pennylvania, were built at these works. 

ith the Patternsand Machinery now in the premises, 12 
Locomotives and as many tenders, besides a great quantity 
of cars and waggons, could be made por annum. 


For tern Apt ly to 
THO. . J. ECKLEY, Treas’, &c., Boston, or to 
ROBERT RALSTON, Jt., Philadelphia, 
Boston, Dec. 20, 1834, 
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